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The odwmiage of my f^an toould hty thai U pUdges ui to no Elfish' ^^orm 
which an> Am otieeU io,— Mr. Brougham's Letter to a Scotch Friend, :S8th 
April, 2810. 

/ wiah thirty roSen horonghg to he ^franGfusei^J^9Bioiiers and copyholders to 
vote in counties, and tailed hoiuehotders in bii^ougl^ ; %ut i do not mean the country 
shatl hove an amnual parliament. — Mr, Brand, in the House of Commons^ May 
21, 1810. 

Jrmual parliameats are the isncient comstitution of Engkmdy and the birthright of 
EngUshmen.—'The Deputies of the petitioning counties, cities, and towns, in 
their nieoiorial of 1780. 

Representation on^ht to he &hextemi»e with taxation in support qfthe Poor, the 
Churchx and the Stite^ and equally distributed; i^nd jmrHainent brought back to a 
constitutional duration, — Sir |*rancis Burubtt, in the House of Commons, 
June 15, 1809. -' 
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TO 

THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 



9Sth September, 1810. 

INHERITORS AND ASSBRTORS OF LIBERTY — 
VtENOWNBD englishmen! 

LjONG enough^ my countrymen^ had you been the dupes of fac- 
tions contending for power. In ceasbg to be dupes you are in a 
right state o^ mind for saving your country from ever again being 
put in that situation^ between Whigs and Tories, which an honest 
historian calls being crucified between two thieves. Though his 
allusion is not complete^ his meaning is clear. He considered 
Whig and Tory leaders^ for the most part, not only as diieves^ 
but as the very crucifiers of their country ; and he lamented, as 
we.mtist have lamented, that very excellent men, seduced by so- 
jphistry, and some erroneous notions on the means of resisting evil 
ministers, became the allies, abettors, and ihstruments of such 
leaders. 

This disposition of yours no longer to be duped, is, with4tie 
unprincipled part of diose public men who at present are out of 
power, a source of much querulous lamentation. / The people/ 
say they, * have lost all moral feeling : they are becofpe debased 

* beyond redemption : they now calumniate all public man alike^ 
' None have their confidence : this is the last stage of depravity : 

* they are thus prepared for the yoke of despotism.' 

Ministers see with dijBTerent eyes. They perceive a confidence 
so unbounded reposed by the people in one pftblic man^ they 
dare not meet that individual, even on a questioiM^ Jaw, without 
an army of thirty thousand men, \^ell provideja^ artillery, at , 
their backs. ** •^ 

Such are the opposite views taken by opposite parties of popu- 
lar confidence. But what is the sober truth ? It<*is most true that ' 
the people are wearied out and disgusted, by the perpetual impo- 
sition and apostasy of political leaders. It is, however, equally 
t|K, and it is the key to dieir apathy towards such leaders, diat 
ey have learned to know better, than to p^t their trust in princes^ 

B 
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or in any son of man^ for that which neither prince iior-man can 
do for them. By a thirty years'. discussion on the subject of par- 
liamentary reformation^ they have, learned to know, that, for 
national salvation, they must put their trust in the con stiti^tion 
alone. And this again is tlie key to that attachment to an indivi- 
dual at which I have hinted. Ardent as it is, it is qualified, it is 
conditional, it is united to him by a constitutional link, and no 
other. This is his own doctrine. He asks no confidence in his 
ability to save the state, in his plans or projects, as a substitute 
for the constitution. He disclaims being a depositary of public 
c6nMente, farther than in his sincerity and honest endeavour3, 
for assisting his countrymen in recovering that constitution. 

The young Lord George Grenville can inform his party of 
their entire mistake, in lamenting over the people's depravity in 
having lost the very capacity of respecting talent and public virtue. 
When his lordship, on the 21st day of June, found a gratification 
in working his way against the stream of population, which that 
day slowly flowed from the Tower to Piccadilly, it was only by 
an obligii^ effort on the part of the multitude, in opening a pasr 
sage for him to squeeze through, and by keepii^ the spurs in the 
sides of his horse, he could get along. That it was not a scene 
of apathy and insensibility, this young lord can well relate. 

From the forgoing premises, the inference to be drawn is 
this ; that on no other ground whatever, than on that of a resto- 
ration of the constitution, will the people ever i^ain — can they 
ever again, have confidence in any public character. When light 
and knowledge had exposed to contempt the impostures of sor- 
cery, who longer pinned his faith on witches or wizards ? These 
goodly personages doubtless complained of the alteration ; but the 
wprld has not gone on the worse for their loss of popular confi- 
dence. 

I have alluded to an individual, and the confidence reposed in 
him. Is it otherwise to be accounted for than as I have suggest- 
ed i Does he possess any of those fascinating qualities which usu- 
ally are n«t only found in, but industriously displayed by, the cour- 
ters of popularjtv i No. Are his manners peculiarly attractive i 
No. Are his halbits eminently social? No. Did he ever lay himself 
out as a professed party leackr, by assiduously cultivating personal 
friendships among the great, either in or out of parliament i No. 
Did he ever,' as a party subaltern, with a view to .arriving at com- 
mand, trampie*H5n any right of the people, or abandon any prin- 
ciple of the constitution ? No. There is nothing of this kind in 
him, or about lym. The whole secret of the public confidence in 
this man is, that, on all occasions, he has evinced an indignant 
feeling of public wrongs, and of individual oppression ; a lively 
attachment to English rights, and an obstinate adherence to tik 
English constitution. Were he to change his conduct, the comP 
dence would vanish. If he shall not change — if he shall not 
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swerve either to the ri^t hand or the. left, that coaBdeaace nfuist 
increase ; and he will necessarily become to the fathering body 
of parliamentary reformers a centre of gravity, which, moving in 
the true orbit of the constitution, that body will ere loog, as ap- 
pearances indicate, acquire a momentum which nothing either 
hollow or rotten can resist. 

But, have we not, in this man, all things considered, somewhat 
of a phenomenon on which a nation must involuntarily gaze, and 
from which they will necessarily draw portents ? Constitutional 
rectitude and political philosophy, unfolding the science of civil 
government, and teaching the attainment of its delicious fruits^ 
liberty, prosperity, happiness, and glory, are not, in the retirement 
of ap obscure man, whose' principal theatre of action is his own 
study, considered as very extraordinary rarities ; but when all this 
is discovered in a person of rank, of splendid fortune, but of more 
splendid eloquence; and when, in vindicating public rights, in 
n^intaining truth and justice, he foregoes the usual pleasures of 
his class in society, incurs the hatred of equals, and encounters 
the dangers of a person charged with the worst designs against the 
state, the people behold a phenomenon they have never before 
seen ; . and, by an uifluence they cannot resist, they read in it por- 
tents of incalculable good to themselves and to posterity. Tlieir 
confidence increases, and their attachment becomes intense, in 
proportion as they see such a character the subject of calumny, or 
the object of persecution. 

Now, my countrymen, ^ who are the enlightened, the practical 
' statesmen, of talent and integrity to preserve our laws and liber- 
' ties .^ Sliall we find them among those who in enmity to our 
freedom, and in the excess of passion and folly, involved us in the 
detested war (hat has nearly brought the state to ruin i* Or can they 
be discovered, among those who, having been tried, made, in con- 
tempt of the constitution, additional inroads on our liberties, but 
no effort to re-place them on their proper two-fold basis, — legis- 
lation, in the tiands of real representatives; and defence, in the 
hands, of the people themselves? Or must we look to those who 
look to us ? — Here I wish you to pause and rumina^. 

That, while correcting the mistakes of others, i may not be 
myself corrected, for addressing the collective inhabitants of the 
whole united kingdom a^ the people of England, it is sufficient to 
say, those inhabitants are universally so called by the foreign 
world; and thw liberties depend on the English Constitu- 
tion. 

Constitutions, whether animal or political, when materially 
deranged, can only be set right by those who understand them. 
Touching^ the ordinary care and preservation of a person's own 
bodl^ health, the adage says, that die man of /or/y must be either 

* See page 15. 
B a 
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Jt fool or a physician. And ought not the wme, in a political 
8ens6^ to be said of every Englishman, respecting the English 
constitution, who has been ybr^y years a pohticianT Not having 
yet arrived at my fortieth political year, I have at present nothing 
to fear from the unfavourable side of the alternative. And whe- 
ther, my countrymen, I am to pass with you as one of the prac^ 
tical state doctors, is for you to determine ; but, with your per- 
mission, and by way of an illustration in advance, I will present 
you with a short narrative of what happened in my own case, for 
showing the dijBTerence between gentlemen of the college who^ac- 
the physic, and ^practical physician. 

At an early period of life, in consequence of some rough treat- 
ment of a sound constitution, and the accidents of a sea life, my 
health so much declined that I sought medical advice. In the 
course of seven years, and in the hands successively of as many 
regular physicians, my case grew more and more desperate, till I 
was brought to the brink of the grave. Not a man of the seven 
had discovered the cause of my ailment. At this period it was 
my good fortune to consult the honest James — a learned, but a 
plain unostentatious man, with a mind as penetrating as it was in- 
dependent, and perfectly free from any of the finesse or mystery of 
die trade. I had not been two minutes in the presence of this 
sagacious man ere he told me in two words the came and charac- 
ter of my complaint ; and which, by means of a single medicine, 
requiring neither confinement nor constraint, and very cheap, he 
speedily cured. 

Since this reformation in my own disordered frame, I have al* 
ready lived nearly thrice as long as the probable duration of hulnan 
life at the most favourable period, according to the rules of calcu- 
lation ; and therefore may be said to have survived the crisis of 
my disorder neai j three ages of man : and I feel strongly per- 
suaded I shall yet see the sun of England take once more his ma- 
jestic course through the bright expanse of liberty and glory. 

A political state, existing in principles of truth and reason, 
which are eternal, is not necessarily mortal ; and may, by suc- 
cessive reformations, for aught that casuists can prove to the con- 
trary^ have a duration without end. And when we consider the 
attention with which the people now listen to those physicians 
who prescribe only a single medicine congenial with the constitu- 
tion ; as well as their mortifying disregard of the secundem artem 
doctors, is not this the proper bulletin of the state — convalescent, 
with every indication of returning health and strength? 

The Genius 6f Ei^iand, if he have not abandoned his charge, 
may therefore now be imagined standi]^, as a herald, on the lof- 
tiest battlements of fc^eedom's fair castle, proclaiming to all the 
duty of watchfulness. May we not suppose him to cry aloud — 
€ Lo, a mighty change is at hand : stand to your arms !— be ri- 
( gilant, that ye may be victorious !' 
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We need tiot, indeed^ the voice of any supernatural agent to in- 
form us^ that a spirit of parliamentary reformation is abroad and 
actively working in the public mind. But it behoves us to be > 
on our guard s^inst the war&re of the never-deeping enemies- 
of freedom; as well as against the mental errors of as- 
sured friends : but above all, against the sordid machinations of 
those who, like other mercenaries, are either neutrals, or allies^ 
or enemies, as serves at the moment the purposes •f their short- 
sighted ambition. 

Let us, therefore, be vigilant ! let us stand to our arms ! that. 
we may hot only encounter with success the panic-smitten armies 
of corruption in our front, but keep to their fidelity also the un- 
steady squadrons on our flanks — tho^e who have different colours 
and a different language for different occasions ; — ^those who only 
appear in the field of reform when invited by gain, or dragged 
thither by shame or by fear ; — those whose policy it always has 
been, that as little as possible shall be gained for freedom, while 
of that little they shall, if possible, carry away the credit. 

If, through die lofty air and solemn phraseology of men pre- 
tending to superior wisdom, or, through the wily insinuations and 
sophismes of place-hunting adventurers, persons of integrity have 
been seduced mto these hovering bands, they ere long, it is to be 
hoped, will see their error, and ioin with hand and heart those 
reformers whose sole object is then* country's liberty — blest source 
of every good! whose banner bears this inscription — ^The Con- 
stitution : THE WHOLE CONSTITUTION 2 NOTHING BUT 

THE Constitution. 

It may be said of the factious, as of false prophets, — by their 
works ye shall know them. If we ask a statesman for the bread 
of the constitution, shall he give us the stone of the close bo- 
roi^hs ?-7-Or the garbage of those which are open to the highest 
bidder ? — If we call for a brother's aid to avert from us the dire 
contents of seven vials of wrath, shall that brother be the person 
to pour out upon our heads three of those blistering plagues, and 
gravely call it our medicine ! 

When to an option between two experienced curses we must 
submit, we of course prefer the least ; but, to choosey to jpro- 
pose, to canvas for a curse, and, because of its being merely less 
m degree than another of its kind, to call it a blessing — what, in 
God's name is this, but party infection, historical ignorance, or 
pitiable mfatuation! Even by those well-wishers who have neith^l- 
consulted history, nor reason, nor the constitution of their coun- 
try, a triennial parliament, one would thmk, might be rightly ap- 
preciated from this striking fact, that, on the very first appreh^- 
sionof reform in the late session from Mr. Brand's motion in the 
House of CommoQs, a triennial parliament was spontaneously 
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offered l>y an avowed enemy. Lord Milton^ who declares himself 
averse to '^ any steps which might lead in the remotest degree to 
** a reform in parUament/V He yet officiously offers you a trien- 
nial parliament; telling you he considers it as mere ^' regular 
tion/ not ** reformation." This young lord had no doubt been 
instructed by those who knew, that, before he was bom, a similar 
offer had done good service, in .dividii^ reformers and defeating 
reform ; and who also knew the truth of the words diey had put 
into his mouth, that, in a '^ triennar parliament there would be 
no " reformation/' 

The true state physician, or, in other words, the enlightened 
and practical statesman, when a government is threatened by its 
corruptions with extinction, looks at once to the vital organs, 
and his first effort is, to remove the offending matter, which either 
palsies their powers, or puts them into a mischievous activity ; so 
that he may restore them to the natural tone proper to life and 
health. If this be the very characteristic of statesmen, who .hath 
convinced us that we should find them in a Grenville ministry ? 

If it be asked, which are the vital organs of the English 
government? Be it answered, a commons house and a 
COUNTY POWER. The first mentioned of these vital 
ORGANS, ^e COMMONS HOUSE, ought to be a concentration, 
by free election, of the public wisdom and will in a single council 
chamber, for guardianslup of the common weal — for checking the 
excesses of regs^ domination by its own power of the purse,— rfor 
prosecuting official delinquency, — for executing the l^slative 
trust as limited by the constitution for its own conservation, — 'for 
the preservation of public liberty, — and for concurring in all legi- 
timate proceedings of the other two estates of the realm. — WoiJd 
such a COMMONS HOUSE be the desire of a Grenville ministry i 

Lord Grey (then Ijo^tflomck) in the House of Commons 
on the 5th of. January ISO?^ said, ** that illustrious statesman, 
<' Mr. FoXf in the most severe moments of his illness, stated it 
f^ to be the ardent wish of his mind to accomplish, before his 
" death, two great works on which he had set his heart — the res^ 
" toration ofpeact, and the abolition of the slave trade;"* but 
it never did ap{>ear that the Grenville ministry of that day, or 
any part of it, had in contemplation any restoration whatever of 
either of the vital organs of the state. 

The other vital orqan, the county power, " includes 
'* the whole civil state from the duke to the peasant."f It is; by 
law, at the instant, call of the sheriff and subordinate civil magis- 
trates, for preserving the public peace. It is also answerable for 
putting down insurrection, for queUing rebellion, and for oppos- 
ing invasion. To fit it for.these duties, reason and the common 

f Courier, 6tb January, im* t Sir WUUmnJom, 
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hw Mqiupe k to h^ ofgttaised, vmeA, nmS trained fo itfartial 
exeveises under Ae nobtltf md gentrf of the land. Ancient sta- 
tutes preserved its rig)it9, and held it to its duties. Modern policy 
hm violated thoie rights, aud taught if to neglect those duties. 

In 1806 iti dormant mimerical strei^th in Great Britain alone, 
was two miHiimy $ev€n hundred fothf four tkovsand, ei^ht hun- 
dred and fofiy 9eoen men capalble or arms. Here then, taking 
mAf the freeholders and householders, the owners of alt properti/, 
taxed in support of the poor, the chureh, and the state, together 
with a few oAer Confidential persons-, we may enrol for the king- 
dom's tranquiiliQ^ and defence, « eiff>ilTovr%n [of one miflion, 
Jioe hundred tkomand men ; having yet a reserve, for ail subor- 
dinate services in time of invasion, of above one million two hun- 
ted thousand more. — ShouM we learn any thing of all this from 
m Grenville minis^ t 

With such a PowBit^ ci^, and', at the same time, martial, 
m ftiU vigour, the unnatural phenomenon, the monstrous aQO- 
mely, ih» stab to liberty, of a standing armV to keef 

THE PEACE, or FOREIGM SOLDIBHS TO EXECUTE THE LAW 

ON ENGLISHMEN, eouVd ncvfer alarm, could nevet- raise die 
voice of indignation. In sueh circumstances, neither magistrate 
nor minister could anticipate tumults. Tnmultfs could not happen 
m a stale where there ^ouid at all times, and' in all places, be 
«wr present a resistless armed cifil power in readiness at a mo- 
ment'« waroing^; and a power whose prosperous and efScient 
eooditUMi' must pmve, diat the rulers reverenced die constitution 
and the law, and that the people were in full possession of their 
llbevties, with> every cau^e ft>r contentment Are we to look for 
a. restoration to ** ftiU vigour and energy," of this branch of our 
constitution, this vital organ, from a Grenville ministry? 
Tliey cannot, vAten last in office, plead ignorance, because of 
the o^Afoaoir' into which the county power had fallen, as an 
apobgy for leaving it still neglected. Sngland^s JEgis was put in- 
to aU their h«ids: to two of them its two volumes were addressed, 
inde^hcaticms Aill of exhortation. * But, in their mighty wisdom, 
liiey despised die constitution, when brought in competition with 
their pndfbund policy. 

Such, however, are the vital organs of our once free statet 
.~«*Bttt; where are theyi Such are the means by which alone our 
liberies can have existence ! But — and I address myself to our 
most experienced practising politicians — where is the honest prac- 
tical operation of these means, the proper effects of such causes? 
Where, I again denMmd, are the two vital organs of the 
eonstilaition ? 

We indeed see an assembly, on the journals of which it is re- 
corded, that its seats are rented and' sold like standings for cattle 
in a fur ; we have recently heard it admitted in debate within the 
walb ai that assembly, diat a traffic in those seats has been as no- 
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torious as the sun at noon day ; and we have witnessed that iCn 
inquiry into an accusation ojf that traffic having been carried on by 
three of the king's ministers, was resisted by a vote, and quashed 
by a majority. At the same time, the facts for proving that, suck 
assembly doth not represent the people of England, according to 
constitutional intendment, are as endless in number as resistless 
in evidence. '' It is my firm opinion," said Sir George .Saville, 
in debate (7th May, 1782), " the house might as well call itsdf 
" the representative of France, as of the people of England." 

Could it be predicated of an assembly, of which no individual 
member ought to find admission but through the free election of 
a due proportion of the people, while yet a vast majority were 
not so elected, could it, I ask, be predicated of such an assembly, 
that, in a constitutional sense, it was any representative at allf 
Must not power so originating be esteemed a dreadful som^thii^ 
of no Enghsh growth ? What is the nation's conviction i what, 
in consequence of that conviction, are its feelings ? Do not an 
English people look to a House of Commons, for protection 
against all violence from the crown ? But when it sees that house 
carrying into execution its own warrant against a subject — a war- 
rant of questioned legality-t-by the stan ding army of the crown, 
must it not be struck with amazement and consternation! A state 
of thmgs so unnatural and so perilous, hath at lei^th sunk deep 
into the national mind. The people, kept awake and in appre- 
hension by the ceaseless dunnings of the tax-gatherers, have been 
taught to ruminate, and to meditate on the means of redress.— 
What is the sympathy in their feelings, how are .diey seconded in 
this pursuit, what aredie means of redress proposed by the GrenviUe 
par^f We shall presently see.-r-So much th^, a second time, for 
one VITAL ORGAN : let us now, a second time, turn to the other.^ 
On the liberation of Sir Francis Burdett from his late impri- 
sonment, when the concourse in the street was expected to be 
great, and was indeed multitudinous beyond example, the object 
for which the writer most anxiously looked was — not a procession, 
— not even the honoured friend expected to grace it, but — ^the 
COUNTY POWER — the organized citizens for securing public tran- 
quillity: and what, alas! when he tendered to the sheriff his feeble 
services, was the whole visible array f — ^Why, verily, too ^herifis, 
two under-sheriffs, and a dozen attendants ! ! ! — How many con- 
stables were invisibly scattered in the crowd he knows, not, and he 
asked not. His search was for the visible array of that covmty 
POWER which ought to have been there, which was of old the 
" inestimable dread and terror" of the enemies, of tranquilli^. 
All of them that he could see were, as I have said, two sheriffs, 
two under-sheriffs, and a dozen attendants ! ! ! 

Where, in God's name, were the rest of that powER,.con8bt- 
ing of all those who have any thing tQ Igse by tumult, and are 
therefore most interested in tranquillity? Where, I ask, were 
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these persons — the aimed boiuebolders— the holders of alt proper- 
ty — who, by the excdlence of our despised constitution^ and the 
ivisdom of our disregarded law, are not only legally responsible for 
the public peace, but, moreover, for the security also of private 
property, from tumultuary violence P 

By the late recompense given by a jury to Mr. Justice Main- 
waring for his broken windows, diese responsible parties ought 
to know that, had any damage ensued, on that memorable day, 
from such violence, they, the taxed householders, on being pro- 
secuted, must, for a non-performance of duty, have paid that 
damage. Where, therefore, I agam ask, when the superintend* 
ing care of sheriffs was so peculiarly incumbent, was this civil 
POWER, which our law and constitution intend, and presume 
to be every where present, and at all times ^^ in full vigour and 
enei|;y," organized, officered, armed, and trained, in readiness 
for its DUTY i Where, I do not cease to ask, were the nu« 
merous battalions pf this civil power, with which, so prepar- 
ed, riot would be a prodigy, and tumultuary mischief a miracle ; 
and, without which, this nation must inevitably sink into sub- 
jection to that consummation of all political degradation and mi- 
seiy, a military despotism ! — And I must again asl^ which 
we have most reason to expect from a Grenville ministry, a res-' 
toration of the constitution in its two vital organs, or some 
treacherous substitutes i 

Would my lord Grey know die " state of the nation?'* 
Here it is. For one half of the constitutional security of our li* 
berries, A commons house, he will still 6nd the same house 
he once so well knxfw and so well described: for the other half, 
A county power, he will discover 'one hundred and eighty^ 
seven barracks, and an immense standing army, of vaiich, , 
here and abroad, about sixty thousand are Germans, Sicilians, 
Portuguese, French, and o^er 70^4[gners!!! While for pre-^ 
serving tranquillity in a multitude as numerous as the collective ar- 
mies of the French empire, the two sheriffs of Middlesex, with white 
vnmds in their hands, ride at the head of a dozen peace officers! ! ! 

Here, in a nutshell, is in effect all fbkt poUtical wisdom and 
virtue requires to know, touching the ^' state of the na- 
tion/' It is this absence of the constitution, civil and military, 
which ought first to engross the mind of the patriot, the enlight-^it 
ened, the practical statesmen. In this absence of the constitution 
lies all our danger. In tiiis absence of the constitution wil) be 
found every cause of national declension, and consequendy every 
cause of that imminent danger of the state'a extinction now so 
universally seen, so universally felt, by persons of the least re- 
flection. An enlightened a practical statesman knows, that if he 
removes camses, ej^ects will cease. He will not therefore attempt 
delusion, by faoldii^ up to the people a mere petty effect for a 
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cause; he will not, in Qrder to* blacken and to stultify miniBterSy 
harangue by die hour on Russia, Germany^ and France; on 
Spain and Portugal; on Denmark ^ on Sicily, on America; 
ringing a long round of divisions on unattainable peace, on finance, 
on commerce, and bank restrictions ; nor heavily prose over te- 
dious items of pounds, shilling:8, and pence ; while all he says 
on essentials is in a faint, whispering hint or two ; for fear of 
committing himself to anydiing good : no, in a luminous strain, 
concise and energetic, he will rivet the nation's attention on the 
fundamental violations of the constitution, on the true causes 
of all its calamities ; arouse it from its torpor, animate to exer- 
tion; inspire unanimity, and lead on to the recovery of liberty ! 

Horses for consuls,* or asses for ministers, are not causes 
but effects. Causes duly attended to, the horses would be con- 
signed to the stable, and the asses to the chimney-sweeperi But if 
Earl Greif and his party could have turned out the horses and the 
asses, what then ? Why, if they had been the removers, they I 
suppose would once more have slipped into the harness, and 
have done the drudgery. 

* Does not every human being, down to the humblest shop- 
keeper, to the very journeyman shoe-maker, know, that without 
a restored constitution, even reformers in office must be impotent 
of all good. ' How much more impotent then, a Grenville minis- 
try P — unless their good consists in pillage, in family provision, 
and in the feeding of their hungry dependants ! Could they have 
thrust diemselves once more in, they must, as heretofore, have 
crouched to blind prejudice and mysterious power. They must, as 
before, have themselves governed by that modification of parlia- 
ment they so much relish. Whether ministers who govern by 
corruption -are corrupt ministers, let casuists decide! Why was 
the ptirliament dissolved in 1806 ? Was it not that the creatures 
of the Grenville ministry might occupy all the seats for the go- 
vemment boroughs, and parliament be otherwise adapted to t&ir 
support ? and so it was : But as soon as the No-Popery- gende- 
nian prevailed, the cards were again shuffled and again packed. 
And are any of the leaders of these contending fieictions> or their 
servile partizans, to whine over the public apathy in their cause! 
it is depravity, forsooth, in the people, and a crime in the con- 
stitutional reformers, that they place no confidence in men from 
whom they have nothing to expect but taxes and tyranny! If 
there be among them men conscious of their own integrity, they 
need not whine, -they need not complain. ^ Let them act. To 
have, or not to have, the public Confidence, is purely optional. 
They may have it if they please.- But they cannot at one and 

* See Earl Greifs Reply on the I4th Jane, in tbe Momiitg Chronicle of 
the 15th. 
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the same time have that confidence, and the gratification of a 
corrupt ambition. Never for one moment in three and thirty 
years was I ever troubled with any ajf^prehension, that tny sin- 
cerity, as a pditical reformer was' suspected.' And whoever 
suspected that of Sir fVancis Burdettif ' ■ ■ 

• By my comments on Earl Gre^s speech, I mean not to con* 
demn a detail of grievances. I am far from disapproving of an 
enumeration, if it were possible, of the infinity of evils the na- 
tion experiences ; bftt I much disapprove of a wrong purpose in 
the introduction of 'such enumerations. Let the national ^at- 
tention, by all means, be drawB to the blood socking of state 
leeches; as disgusting as it is ruinous: lay before it the gigantic 
abuses and peculations of office, and the impunity with which 
they are practised : let the veil' be rent aside, which hides from 
the public eye the innumerable branchings, the millions of rami- 
fications, of a corrupt influence. Let the disgraceful policy of 
impracticable, yet costly expeditions, and the murderous sacrifice 
of our brave soldiers to the demons x)f pestilence, be exposed, and 
execrated : let the turpitude of votii^ praise where punishment 
is due, be branded with infemy: make it understood diat, when 
ever a people's substftnce .can be taken by taxation where there is 
no representation, property is • annihilated, and. the once-free 
proprietor is metamorphosed into a degraded vassal to. manage 
the estate — not exclusively to siqiply his own wants, to portion 
his children, and to pay necessary taxes; but to.be lavished in 
jobs and sinecures, and to feed the harpies of peculation: let 
the treatment of Ireland, as unjust and as cruel as it is insane, 
bedie subject of indignant reprobation : let that baneful enmity 
to human liberty which is losing you invaluable outposts of de- 
fence, and beneficial alliances in the Baltic* and the Iberian 
peninsula, be treated with public scorn and indignation; let 
the facilities thus administering to your enemy for his de- 
scents on your coast, together with the criminal neglect .of 
your proper internal defence, be exhibited . as most serious 
charges against ministers : and, though last, not least, let 
•our orators descant on thie uses noM'made of a^ standi no 
ARMY which costs us six and twenty millions a year;f ex- 
ceeding the whole land rental of the. kingdom as estimated by 
Mr, Pitt y at or about the commencement of his frantic war; 
diat STANDING ARMY, the offer of whose protection our an- 
cestors would have rejected, had it been ofiered gratis ;j:-^that 
STANDING ARMY: which '^ a grand jury « presented, and even 
the ^pensioner parliament of Charles the>s€cond voted, a mifance^ 
and that standing army with which, unbalanced by a qoiiN*« 

^ * See Cobbett's Political Reeister, Sd April,. 1,808, p, a^9. . 

t Inclndiog Transports, 2(»,223,047l. 9si lOd. 
t Tn^cts by Trenchard and Gordon, I. 41. 
i Ibid. I. 26. 
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TY POWER, aa the Cbostitutioii requires and enjoins that it 
should be, it is impossible our iiberties can stand i''^ 

Let, indeed, such aw&l truths as I haVe rehearsed be loudly 
proclaimed ; hut not for party purposes ; — not as a recital of so 
many separate diseases, to be ail magically cured by changing a 
Perceval, for a Grenville ministry ; but as mere evidences and 
illustrations of the deep disease of the Constitution ; as so many 
infallible symptoms and infections of that inwar.d decay, 
which is the sole disease needing the primary attention o. a 
state physician ! 

As evidences smd illustrations of our disease, they constitute a 
rational call, on the virtue of Englishmen, to perish, rather than 
to behold liieir iaction^tom state rendered defenceless through 
corruption; their country given to the ravagers of iJurope ; and 
thetr en3laved posterity transferred as cattle, from despot to 
despot; and all the pride, and happiness, and glory, of the land 
of dteir &thers turned to baseness, wretchedness, and shame ! 

Of those who would teach us to expect magical performances, 
and even impossibilities, from a Grenville ministry, I would a^, 
why they are so apt to treat the persevering advocates for a real 
restoration of the Constitution as visionary persons, as enthusi- 
astic dealers in a panacea, a nostrum, an. infallible pill ? Why 
attempt to stigmatize them as ignorant, as shortsighted, and pre- 
sumptuous i Had these persons no better reason for preferring 
the Constitution, which in their view of it is an infalUble pill 
against the diseases of despotism and pillage, to a GrenviUe mi* 
nistry, which, for the same diseases, was not found infidlible, 
the prospect of contimiaiwe, when once recovered, is much in its 
favour; seeing diat its principles have an eternity in their na- 
ture, and that the Grenville party are all mortal ; and may lie 
taken from us again, before they shall have redressed any one of 
our grievances, or reinstated us in any one of our lost rights. 

The panegyrists of the Grenville party, like their masters, are 
frequently, and naturally enough, iar more angry with the con- 
stitutional reformers, than widi their ministerial opponents ; as 
they in reality stand much more in the way of their ambition. 
Hence, on so many occasions, their making common cause with 
the No-Popery gentlemen. Hence their accusation of the con- 
stitutional r^ormers, more particularly of a certain intractable ba- 
ronet, of holding *^ language that goes to vilify and calumniate the 
*< character of all public men," (meaning, mind ye, the ins and the 
outs; as none else, in the estimation of diese personages, merit 
the lofty appellation of " public men") " and to represent it as a 
'^matter perfectly indifferent, while the present system of repre- 
*^ sentation continues, whether the affairs of the country are admi- 
"nistered by honest or dishonest men, by enlightened 

* In this] single article, 15 millions a year at the least might be saved and 
the kingdom be infiniteltf more dtfensible than at present. 
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^' STATESMEN Of second-Tate lawyers ; by men of tolerant prin* 
*^ ciples^ or by narrow-minded bigots." 

But if this indifference be reprehensible, the error and per- 
verseness certainly are not confined within very narrow limits, 
but extend generally throughout the nation ; and this, by the way, 
is one pretty stropg circumstance for shewing how widely, and 
how deeply, the principles of a constitutional reform of parUa^^ 
ment have taken root ; and this, contrary to those appearancet 
wKch are within the visual powers of the ahort-ngkied. When 
parliamentary reform, like a heavenly vision, first appeared 
among us, her angeUc facfe, her lovely form, her graceful mien, 
gained her numerous admirers ; and novelty added to her train. 
On a subject so interesting and so animating, there was a liveli- 
ness of emotion and a loquacity, more proportioned to the shal- 
lowness of a first impression, than to the comprehension of excel* 
lence ; but gradually, as the wisdom, the virtues, and the neces- 
sity of reform came to be understood, shallow admiration was. 
improved into an intense attachment of the heart. While, there- 
fore, reform was gazed on as a new beauty, the love of her was 
only skin deep : but her perfections being now universally known, 
and her potency to save the state, to preserve every fiimily from 
pillage, every individual from slavery, believed in, her influence is 
felt in the bone and the marrow. 

But, to return to the accusation made against the constitutional 
reformer!^, the Grenoille party are desired to recollect, that 
abov^ a hundred public meetii^ in every quarter of England, 
and several parts of Scotland, were not long since held, to pass 
condemnation on the No-Popery ministers, and for doing honour 
to Colonel Wardle, a constitutional reformer; and that, with 
only one single solitary exception, not one of diese meetings so 
much as thought of pr^og for a Grenville ministry. The ex-* 
ception to which I have alluded, was in the case of Nottingham; 
of which town, be it remembered, Lord Holland is recorder. It 
^ould seem, that ** while the present system of representation 
'^ continues," the English public must feel, that all ministers, 
governing by that system, are its enemies. Then what nation 
would not have for its enemy an Austrian Francis, rather th^ a 
Corsican Napoleon ,r that is, a feeble minded bigot, rather dian 
an energetic man of talents! 

This chaise against the constitutional r^rmers> which, for 
obvious reasons is, by insinuation, more especially levelled i^ainst 
one of them in particular, of being indifferent between ^'honest 
'^ and dishonest men,'' is in itsetf not over and above '^ honest." 
Nay, it is the reverse. It is a groundless assertion. It has not 
a fact to stand on. Could a fact be found, it would have been 
blazoned abroad. The characters of ^^ all'' are not, by the 
constitutional reformers confounded. They make distinctions. 
The heralds of faction make nono« That would not suit the 
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purpose of sbteldii^ . ihdiscriminatelj an entire .pacty; nor. of 
keeping tliat party together; that is^ of persuading the best 
ai«pog them, that they are equaUy the objects of blame and dis- 
trust with the worsts The constitutioiuil reformers see an unoa* 
tural union, and they lament it. They dso blame it. But they 
do riQt blame the " dUhonest^'Jor striving to keep the " honest" 
amoi^ them. They are ever ready to praise^ and they do praise, 
individual patriotisnat as often as they see it. And tBeir anxious 
wiA is, .that those who hmfe character to preserve, would pre- 
serve, it. With the apostle of old, their exhortatiop to the *^ ho- 
*^ Nfisx'' is— ^ .v^at fellowship hath ri|hteousnQ0s with unrighte- 

* outness.? and what communion hath light with darknesa^ where- 

* fore come out from among them ?' 

. Of the con3titutional reformers^ the very burthen of their per- 
petual prayer is, * give us honest men* To whom else can they 
look foi- aid, while reforaiation can avert the fast coming catas- 
trophe ? When, indeed, the French, by a full j^ssessioo of the 
Iberi^in peninsula, in addition to commanding m Baltic, shall 
have, turned both flanks- of our defence, and^ wJien her locust 
arn^s shall be alighting on various parta of yfur bolder, then, 
indeed, we hope, that even the Grenvilles will ogen^heir heavy 
eyes, and. start up constitutional reformers; because, they 
have at least family estates to preserve. *^ Honest mea" think it 
high time already to cease trifling, and to be preparing for keep- 
ing out the enemy, by reformation and unanimity. i 

Aldiough experience is said to n^ake even fools wise, the con-^ 
stitutional reformers are not oyer fsistidioiis a9 to a certificate of 
*^ HONESTY." They do indeed undoubtedly require that, before 
they join in a cry, for a Grenville ministry, . Lord Grenviile him- 
lejf, and a deceit spriukling at least of the great men. on whom- 
hfb leims for support, shall expticitly pledge themselves, both in 
word and action, before the, public and in the several counties where 
they, have influence, to, mpj^rt constitutional reform in. the re- 
presentation of the people in parliament. Are ^' public n»ACv- 
whp refuse this, to be called ** honest?" Especially tho^- 
who, in their own persons and their own acts, in the share they 
bold in the borough slave-trade, and that wealth, the fruit of 
past corruptions, in which they wallow, are perpetual violators of 
the sacred ri^ts of the people. 

Are men to be accounted *^ enliohtb.n^d . statesmen," 
or *' practical" statesmen, who pretend beneficially to admi- 
nister the government, while the vital organs of the state 
have lost their capacities of salutary action i If this be not empir 
ricism and imposture, language has lost its use.* << Enlight - 
^^ igNED statesmen," are w^.to call. them i And was he too, 

* <' If I ever said that without a parliameniaiy reform no administration 
^ conld act osefally for the country, that opinion I most now retract.'' Earl 
Orey's reply, Hloniixig Chronicle, 15th Jone, 1810 
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vns ^t GretmOe, 9iao, an " enlightenbd btatesman,*' 
who, with the politics of a pedlar^ and the capacity of a cus- 
tom-house officer, contiived and set on foot the system of taxa^ 
ation without rq^resehtation, which produced that offspring of 
folly and tyranny, the disastrous Aihencan war, rending from the 
crown the brightest jewel that e'er gave lustre to a diadem, and 
castit^ away the noblest coloiues that, in the world's whole pro- 
gress, had ever dignified a state ! 

If claims to the character of "enlightened statesmen,** 
have such foundations, then indeed those who contrived and set 
on foot that system of warfare agaimt opinion, which by con- 
vubion upon convulsion, revolution upon revolution, has hurled 
Europe from its base, has planted on that base the empire of France, 
and has left England struggling for a precarious existence, are, to be 
sure, " ENLIGHTENED STATESMEN** of the first Order! — In the 
presoice of that war which Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville con- 
trived to conjure up, does not the pigmy American war, shorn 
of his beams, hidl^ his diminished head ! How correct and how 
grand the conceptions of our borough-monger politicians ! How 
enlarged their views ! How benevolent their policy ! How great 
their foresight! 

How stood one of these " enlightened statesmen,*' like a whip- 
ped school-boy covered with shame and fa.ultering confusion, 
when the honest Stanhope revealed to the House of Lords a se- 
cret, till then unknown, which proved the shameful and unprin- 
cipled conduct of the rash and wicked authors of the war !* 

But it seems the rotten-borough, sinecure grandees, who carry 
their heads so high, stand much upon their dignity, forsooth 1 
TTiey disdain to give pledges. Very well ; we will not quarrel 
with them even on this point. Let them prove but their integrity 
by their actions, we shall like it as well. Wh^n we shall have 
seen them in their counties disseminating political truth, and cor- 
dially joining the people in the cause of constitutional reform, we 
shall no longer disdain to give them confidence in propdf tion to 
thek fair claims. But knowing how the ii^uence of the party is 
every where at this moment counteracting, to the utmost, such 
reform, and how it is negociating with echo, not to repeat so 
often as she is inclined, thc^ name of one who has found confi- 
dence, because he has been found faithful, we cannot refrain 
from asking, if it be wise to provoke comparisons ; or if they 
have yet hit upon a mode of manifesting their own virtue, or of 
impressing upon us a high opinion of their widom? 

Their newspaper penmen reproach us with not duly respect- 
ing their knowlec^e, their talents, and their skill, in the science 
of government. If their leader do indeed possess a knowledge 
of what is vital to the constitution, he has very carefiilly kept it 



* Lord Siariifife% speech was delivered on the 20tfa Feb. 1800. 
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4o hrnuiV^ If .It U Mi Aaice .t]|«t sbcnikiiqM^ «d 

iboald outshine bim in such Ismwl^e, wIkm^ fault uitbut; If^ 
vitb his t^Dts apd skilly be hi^ve ik> Mt^r Aj^s^^m of govemoMot 
ibaa Uiat of ntfiniUdCturiiig iotx> iiimt^rs for fQt^ boK>iighc^ 
$ome 9cote» of ^pepul^tiog fooney'^buikter? in^iQi^ Pbwied-tU«y and 
its purlieus^ of whfUnvailtQ the public ^re te^if sOienplojwd? 
A profligate blocJ^ could do »U thin ; wi » |^afiig»t» bl^ckis Jiot 
80 dangerous as a«corrupt man of tiJentf- "" 

But as we bear jWUGh yi^e urnde of ^ Ugb i^utidiog word, 
'^ statesmansbu)/' it may not be unprofttable to a«fc oureeWes what 
it is* — Is it subtlely, vub a due nuxture pf mwQi^ess and laxity m 
morals^ for undermining a rivs^ state^ pr a rival faction ;-r~Ii it a 
coznpuund of craft and eijfrontery, fpr over-'reacbing in a trcntyor 
an ^ct of parliament f — Is it that experieuce of ^purta> and that 
talent for managing the koaves^ the puppets^ and spoilt children 
they contain, which, together with a quantum Si^cit of adalation^ 
duplicity^ intrigue^ and bribery, make up an envoy or ambassador 
of modem stamp f-^{s it the fashionabte capacity of making long 
speeches i — I think it is none of tbi^f e. 

He is a statesman who can preserve 4 prf^spierons state from 
declension; or who can restore to freedom and prc^eriiy a state 
on which corruption hath made its inroads, arbitrary power its 
ravages. 

In, all the years Lord Grenville was a minister ^ what, accord- 
ing to these criteria were the indications of his being a sat^sman^f' 
I do not deure bim vto be tried by a^y tee^t more ri^d Ibaa the case 
requires. But, ^dhe preoent^ or did he came our state's declen- 
sion i Or what has be e^er done^ or shown a disposition to do, 
towards putting an end to the absence of our constitution 9 (p. 9.) 
A minister may be a sound statesman, and capable of all I have 
stated, without being a man of brilliant genius. Sound inte- 
gri^, ardent patriotism, and bigh^ndeduess, are essentiah. 
Bnlliant gemn^, i^ adding bistre, were highly to be prised: but, 
ala^ I k m not in tbe condition of biNnanity lo ftuaish it, 
e^ept at intervals. What do I say ; I fear that, mided 
by history and experience, I undervaloe the e&<ds of that 
genuine freedom I have souj^t, bitf never seen. If a state 
with ^> pppulation of fifteen milUons wave truly free, why 
might i^e not expect superior genius ey^r to preside ia her coun- 
cils? ](n a truly free atate, it were as natural to be spovemed by 
virtue and genius> af, under a tyian^, to be trampled on by ho- 
velling Circeanlnnt^a in t^ shape of muNsfeers. 

To call men ^atem^Uf wl^ eould neither preserve acur restore, 
the freedoni of a state, were a OMm nbaae of speech* To call 
mm ^t^fwnmt who had m mn auri^tiw, were a profina^on. 

• Sec Appeal, avil and Military, 43, 44, 992, 
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To edliak€asiaHsnienf ^^vhose meaaures should at^bestodyrteailY 
to reconcile a (nation to thealbseBce of freedom, wore lo Imel tlic 
Providence of 'Grod^^ who, foy the gifts of reason and coun^e, 
fcmned m^ for liberty and h^h deeds. 

The Grenmlle party do not deceive the nation. Let Ifaem not 
deceive themselves; ! We know the difficulties of dieir situation. 
We know how hard it is for dukes and mar^uisses, for lords and 
borough patronSy to become patriots. Divine wisdom hath told 
OS it is easiw &ir a* camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man lo enter into the kingdom of God. When, indbed, 
rich men, and die privileged, shall become capable of , sacrificing 
their boroi^hs on the altar of Parliamentary Rrform, then witt 
they be capaUe of becomii^ statesmen! then may they^be 
hailed the saviours of their country ! -This p^iscMial reformaticm 
is all that is wantipg to unanimity, in pursuit of their greater re-, 
formation, which is necessaiy to save ^Aem, as well as 2ie rest of 
us: THEM, I say emphatically ; for where will be their estates^ 
after we shall have had, through the defects in our defence, an 
abundant importation |of soldiers of fortune who shall desire to be 
French dukes with EngHsh titles ? And how loi^ will this impcNr-- 
tatlon be postponed, after die whole of the peninsula^ of l^ain 
and Portugal shall have become French i 

These dukes and marquisses, these lords and borough patnans^ 
must either go through the eye of the needle, or ineritably ftdi 
under the suspicion of a preparedness, in the issue of .sucoessful 
invasion, of going over to Napoieon, as so many of the lofty nobles 
of Spain have done, to save their possessions. Whetherat wjsfe 
the better speculation to depend, for, the preservation of.&eir es- 
tates, on the good faith of ^Napoleon, or on >the fence of a re* 
formed English constitution, they may, perhaps, at this moment be 
considering. I hope they are. 
, It is time we thought of what, on the subject of the reform in 

Juestion, has of late been said and proposed, by public men. 
Sut the Burkism, of never speaking on the constitution, (unfor- 
tunately an unwritten one) or on a Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, but in trope or figure, in simile, me^phor, or mysterious 
allusion, has proved so prolific of so|diistry, and has given cur- 
rency to so much absurd jaigon, it is necessary, if we intend ho- 
nestly, to say what we mean, when we speak of the constitution. 
By the constitution,' then, I mean, ' a form of polity by which; 

* the nation has consented to be governed, includii^ a legislature 

* of king, lords, and real representatives of the commons, as well 

* as trial by jury; together with those principles on «vhiqh 
' justice a^d Uberty depend/ 

Ifthere.be, in fact, more discretionary points of agreement 
than the two I mention, respecting a l^slature of three estates, 
* ■ c 
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fliri VLjnfd^Vmkw SMI, lAo «re to be of ono miiid) I «ll not 
anfttie dFtkeni* TtMie apoear to be sofficietit. Here ire see • 
ntMMMl governmeiit in wbidiiiotlnm ceii be mait htw^ did is not 
coDsented to by repregentathei et peeislly ssleeted to that mH by 
die people; and in which there uU^hetioappHeaiianethM to the 
peo^s flOtioiiS) but by ajory to be tsken indUTerentff from the 
pei^le tbemselfes^ so aski eflbct^to be of the nature of ^ip^ieantf^ 



Tothelearoed^ it wM be obvious, that die fb^kcipibs spoken 
of arecomnoD tooareonsthntion and our (M>mi9ioii law; and a* 
b stwee n eomman and siatuie law tbere is an essential difference^ so 
it will aoqiiare asore attention dian we always experience in otir 
slatesneBy oar Isgislators, and eten oar hwyers, not sometimes to 
omfomd the €uiiitiiut]o& with the common Jaw, which, afchoogb 
thqr base pniNciFLSs in oommon^ are yet^ not the same, bnt 
dbdnet. Gammon law could neither hnve given ns discretionary 
IRMUtsof national agreement, not an infinity of crime* and bblii^ 
ptiooa created by stattito. 

But, having a constittttioff, what is die use of it f Its sole ob» 
ject w, to preserve our liberties. Doing dns, it does for ns every 
tbiafg* All eke depends on ourselves. Without liberty we cad 
neither serve ourselves, defend otarselves, nor preserve onrselves. 
With liberty whatever is for our good we may attaiR. Wiaelj 
was itwritten inevety book ai Setdetfs--^ abov£ alI. thikos. 

In the first place^ n constitution is to be zlam t9 the leighta- 
tote, to hold it to its duty, as u Trustee, — a mere TVuslee. An 
in a nuviijigo settlement, a charitaUo endowment, the guardian^ 
ship of an infent, or other private concern, the audioriz^ tmstec; 
is lioaled by the truirt-deed, so is a legiSisftnre limited 1^ a consti-' 
tution; or every legislature must be a despotism. It is the verjr 
MmitBtioD of a le^dature which constitutes a free government. 
The highly acconsj^hed Blaekstone had therefore wandered into 
As wUdemess of nonseffie, when he caRed parliament '' omnipo^ 
** tent/' 

In the second plaee, if any inroads have been made on pubtie 
liberty by the chrief magisiratey by^ bis ministers, or Ms itn!^, 
diose FBiNef PLvs^of the constitution on which justice am liberty 
dspmid^ are to be the sole mles and guides, both of die people 
and the legislatttre, instaykig the nnschief, and erecting a rampart 
of Mwe security, hy declaratory acts of parliament; such, for 
instance, as Mmgna Charfa, the Bill of Ilighf^, the Act of 5^^- 
(faweiif, and odiers of inferior note. 

And, thirdly, if by decay, or corruption, or usurpation of any 
kiari^ that giealest of all pnMio evHs, a House of Commons con- 
vtvtid inSa^ an sn jtinmanl of opf>resston, should occur, the coh* 
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«7Sf t^TiON ii die We gliodiad^ Ihe iw^triieniin, V ^^cb wy 
pcopofijtioii for tbe rcfom of tbet Hqum cia be iriad. Wh a f mr 
doeft not 9tand this teat^ b 4oo umk, or tioo Jitdoi Mbt to 4ii^ 
q^ Ibe mwwity of iim l«i»l, wwe ewkpee of m inttdfoniied, 
or <tf i| light wBd« Not to luUme to it inflsubly, midst all die 
>gptogorgy>bPgg, a» well asuUdie iatiigitai pvUic or pii^wie of 
wstoo^yy w^ ,piii3bttitiiiity wd ioeUeoera of waiuL Sut <o 
despise die test, ood ia contempt of the ooDf (Itotioo, <to propotej 
some d«ip4C9ble xnfeaore di»t oomiptmi itarif nightiifridMut fear* 
i^pt, and to,caU llu$ r^orwuaimf wore die consoaiiurtioii of 
treachery, ' * 

There 19 not, in tbe nature of idiing% any odKrnde, dian the 
teit I speak of, by which ft statesman oi imegrily can bow pro-^ 
oeed* How is it in ai^ adier sdenoe than tbit of goveromentr 
Ai« linen's ftncie?, or whims^ or Bolenm fooleries, or confspt m-' 
terests, retrograding us into ignorance instead of advuiciBg wt in 
knowlcNlgey propagating error and niadiiaf instead of tradi atld' 
pnblic good, allowed to usmrp the place of FSiNCiFLKfi^f What 
U die. case in law, in isorals, in raligion?. 

I wUl bepnwitblaw. A gentlenan isdefranded <rf his ancient 
patrimony, wd of his whole fortune, by his own agent ; wbo in 
the Otttfl^t bums tbe title-deeds, and in the upshot gels his lord in- 
to prison as hia debtor. An bonest ndTocate brings his a»e into 
a court of justice, and offers peoof at the bar. With what feek 
ings, then, sbonld we bear ike jud§e declare — * Tbe truth and 
'justice of the plaintiff's oase I know are as dear ag (he snn at 

* fKKWhday ; but aa it is, the cnae of hundreds besides himsetf, 
' and as I am of of»nion, that if he were te be set at lihettj^ and 

* recover bis eiitals^ he would still he discontented, i shdH not 
< allow his cause to be tried. He must remain in jail, and Ms 
' .agent keep the estate.' Should we not feel an impriso'to drag 
siidiainiaot^mt.firombisbencbi' ^ 

In morals^-^woidd not men of faononr be diy of the society of a 
peraepn who sbooU openly mamtain, that «< honeety is n6t the 
'best policy; ioleprity is a fhroe; trudi has no value but hi 

* nritbioei^ ; expfdwu^ alone ought to govern conduct T and 
if ancb a peraonnlwajw acted na he mgued, what prudent man 
wonld trust bim? 

(^, in rdiii^*^faow<8hould weestiouila d^ conscience or the 
piety of him who should say — ' Certain men in the chapel in whidi 
' I.have a seat, have, itis tme^ much wealth, die wagesofiniqnity; 
' ae4» moseover, mnch traaanre obtaiBed 1^ aobbing honest men 
' whom I happen to know; but, considering diet I Itavelong Kved 
' in habits of great firaidship with these robbers, who are men of 
' link and inAkience, and have aided and abetted tbem ib tbe ac- 
' ouisition of their wealth,— considering that they profess to hold 
' die same opinions with myself, not onfy on faith, but on the 
* c2 
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* mode of practicaUu nc6ng towards God and itiaa,— litid> coti^ 
f sideriiig farther, Aarthe right owners of the weaidi at^ ndt so. 
'- pure as we are^^ and mi^ttiot maike the best qse 6f k if diey 
' bad it back, again, I have afa'eady mcich discouraged bH agkation 
' of this question ; but now ance, much against aiy wiu> it is 
' again brought forward, I am for seeding it— not ndeed to other 
'.saattes of $mwn and ^tmm arejiettled, thi^tis, according to 
' reaaon, to e^ky, and to law, jfuidH»a%-; but f^jwUdouslff** 
'as. is fit^ mail decisions ; of the cotagrc^tion. As to ^'fliU' 
^ " restitution,"!*^ that is.obsolete law, laid down to4heJeWsoiily;' 

* but, being a Christian, I am' *' for moderate*' justice, and " tem- 

* " perate^ honesty. I will, therefore; that scriptui^e may be fiil- 
' filled, and that I may make to myself friends* of the- mam^lon 
'of unrighteousness, call unto me these debtors a.nd receiver^ of 
' stolen goods, and will say unto him who owes five hundred 

* measures of plundered oil, take thy bill, and sit down quickly 
' and write five; and to him that has stolisn five thousand mea- 
^'Sures of wheat, take thy bill and write down nothing at all. 
' Then shall my lord, who is also lord of the king's treasury, and 
' moreover loaded with spoil, commend me as an nnjust steward, 

, 'and as one of. the children of this world, who in their generation 

' are iniser than the children of light!' How, I ask, ought 

we to estimate such sanctified wickedness ! When a man disbe- 
lieves the existence of a divine law, and, by consequence, can 
laugh at moral obligation, as the shackle of fools, he is a fit 
tool of any. system or of any minister, however flagitious; but 
we, of this age, have a new- difficulty to solve. We have seen 
men professing a superfine Christianity, ri^iteous above all 
others, a brotfaMsrhood of saints, who now and -then splitting a 
hair with a minister, to save appearances, have, in die main, ' 
been sure cards in the pack, regularly supporting a system which, 
to say the least of it, is so systematically, so notoriously, and 
so grossly corrupt, that, to be a r^^idar supporter of it, must 
require a conscience seared with a hot iron, and a counte- 
nance .of ;brass. This is novel in the history of hypocrisy. 
In ordinary cases, you must be very near the hypocrite to 
see what is> under the cloak; but now we have a whole band 
of them, who, in the main, of their public conduct, are as 
notorious to the whole nation as the very boroughmongers them- 
selves. . 

Having indulged in diese few preliminary reflections, 1^ us 
proceed to examine the noticms, the propositions, and the ail- 
ments on. the subject of parliunentary reformation which have 
recently fallen from publie men. Precedency in this inquiry may 
be.given to Earl Gr^, on whose speech I have already touched. 

* Exod. XX. 3. 
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But, considering that fais lordship stands in two distil^ct^ and not 
vgy reconcilable, relations to his country, namely, in that pf a 
4nnber of a discordant coalition, and that of a parUammtafy re- 
fornix properly to discriminate, as we comment on his manifesto 
art the jd4lle of die parliamentary campaign, is not Without its dif«- 
ficulty. Perhaps we are to takeJiis formal motion, together with 
th^ Phillipic against ministers, as the lanpuage of the party; and 
Ae rest, vindicating himself as originalfy a fMderate! reformer, 
but grown still more " temperate and judicious,** and, at the same 
time, lashing the fonstiti^ona) reformers of die, present day for 
their '* folly and pr«sumPion,'' as the language of the man^ 

Lord Gr0f/ expressly tells us that, in his motion, he has '^ the 
'' 9atisfaction of, being supported and sanctioned by the great au- 
" thority of his noble friend;" (fcr is this to be at idl doubted, 
although that motion embraces " reformations both d^donomical 
'' an^ political;^ since tl)e intimatiolts respecting the latter are 
fiSttfficiently vague, unsubstantial, and shadowy, to answer any of the 
future .purposes of that " noble friend," be they what they may. 

The manifesto ought to have been an impressive and instructive 
picture, wherein corwption of parliament as a came, and ruin as 
the effict, ougbt tq have been distinctly visible; and, at the same 
tinie it* ought to nave contrasted that ruin with constitutional 
Reformation. > Here ought to have breathed the soulof a true 
j^nter. Here ought eloquence to have displayed its magic ma- 
liagement of colouring, and alt the force of moral light and shadow, 
to have affected England's imagination, to have touched her heart, 
to have improved her virtue, and to have called forth an aiei|;etie 
expression of the public voice ! 

What ibis manffesto — a manifesto from the lips of a reformer 
wbO; in 1793 and 1797» had taken a disdnguished lead — was, is 
matter of affliction. For grandeur, we have peevishness ; for 
,comprefaensiveness, a contraction of former liberality ; for dignity 
amd exalted views, spleen and petty politics '^ for harmony, majesty,, 
and grace, discordant composition, caricature, and coarseness of 
pencil. The speech is not the speech of one whosa spirit rises, 
as difficulty increases ; who is more bold as die enemy is iiM»e 
threatening ; nor of one who, as regsu-dless of the poniard behind 
2ia of the sword before, manifests a soul wholly devoted to his 
country, in .whose cause he calls.for ti^ianimi^u in all her sons^r It 
is desponding, cold, calculating, and dissocial, with strodg symp- 
tonis of jealousy atid prejudice. We looked for the high-minded, 
illustrious patriot, vdio, disdaining to quarrel for, controversial^ 
straws, freely marches in the same ranks wid^ all who give them- 
s^kes to their country's liberty, and k#ep strictly, in the path of 
the constitution. We find, alas! a. chagrined, a complaining, a 
party, politician ; narrowing his views, before too narrow ; imd 
shuttii^ lii^self up wiUi those into whose contimcted circle no 
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Englishman seems inclined to set ^is foo^^ except the borough 
proprietor, and his aristocratic associate. ^ 

.Against ministers, a^nd in .favour of a change, we, W^, in the 
manifesto, a roqnd score of elaborate accusations ; sonaeof jtheooT 
as applicable to a- Grenvilley as to a Pertex?a/ ministry : ^n favour 
of parliamentary refprm, considerable recanting of former opinions^ 
and a few hints of remaining inclination, so delicate, so faint, so 
evanescent, and 90 equivocal, a man m^8t have good eyes and a 
close attention to find theii> out, linder the angry charges brou^t 
against the comfitutiojhal reformers, of Uie dpy^ I bonet^tly ponfess 
that it wduld have exceeded my skill #t interpretation, to have 
decyphered the noble lord*s meaning, with any tolerable compli* 
ment to my own penetration, had Pnot been fortunate enough to 
have got sight of that famous JSpistle to the Caledomam of Mr. 
Brougham, which had been surrq>titiousIy obtained and published 
b^ a common enemy of all reformers ; apd, against the farther 
publication of which Epistle, the. author obtajnpd from the Lor4 
Chancellor an injunction, 

Mr. Brougham, by the unintended appearance of this ]Epistle, 
was placed in rathf^r an aukward predicament ; and, . whether by 
the soreness be manifested, in applying for an injunction, when too 
late for any thing but to increase the ridicule attendant on the 
Epistle^B contents, he mended his situation, must be left to his 
own feelings, pk this, however, as it' may, this same Epistle is 
of admirable use in clearing up difficulties. It has thrown much 
light on certain articles on parliamentary reform in the Edinburgh 
Jtevie^; and taught us to und^tand the views with which they 
were written. In ihe Epistle and in the Review, for April 1810, 
we find pages of t^je same 4|)0ught$, and for 4he most part ex- 
ipressed in the very same words j tojgether with such an identity of 
character, the origin is become apparent. Again ; the Epistle 
and the parliam'entaiy Manifesto fire abo evidently from the same 
source— the 'Grenville cabinet. When we compare that part of 
die Manifesto which belonged wholly to the party, with that part 
which speaks the mind of the man, we perceive convict, embar- 
rassment, difficulty, and inconsistency ; and we behold with com- 
passion the humiliating task, and the coarse opera^on, by which 
the sterling gold coin of refprm }s debfiscd into a counterfeit for' 
Grenioille currency. ' v r . , ., .. 

That Epistle and the ManifestQ have farther ^tisfied me, in 
what sense I was to understand the informations which had been 
given nie by gentlemen who are of the parliamentary opposition. 
Reserved as dieir communications were, i^d without a mention 
of any names, they had led me to expect, that persons of high 
consideration, by whom I supposed diey meant, the Greninue 
party, being at last convinced parliamentary refonh was necessary, 
yould shortly appear in the character of reformers. At such in^ 
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telligMce I felt ebnsiderable surprise; but it 'vi'as diinpat^d tlie 
moment I 'had read^ compared^ and considered the party m^^' 
nifestOy and Mr. Brougfam'a Epistle. 

In his Jordship's motion, it is proposed to address the icing, 
complsdning, amongst other things, *' that no attempt had been 
^ made, by wise and equitable arrangements, to allay the discon- 
^' tents arising from religious differences amongst Hi^ Majesty's 
" subjects, particuliarly in Ireland ; and that under the unex- 
^ ampled pressure of a taxation necessarily burthensome in its 
** amount, and severe i# its collection, no measure has been 
^ taken to remove the causes of just complaint, either by intro- 
'' ducing an effective economy mto the great branches of the 
" public service, or by the due consideration of such timely re^ 
*' forms as may, in any instance, be found requisite for restoring 
** to our government that practical excellence which the gradual 

*' corruptions of time may have obscured or diminished." 

Again : ^' that he vvill be graciously pleased to countenance the 
^* temperate consideration, aiid deliberate adoption of such timely 
" reformations both economical and |)o/i/2ca/, as may satisfy his 
*' loyal people that the sacrifices required of them are strictly 
** limited, and feithfully applied to the real interests and safety 
*' of the public, and that both for preventing the growth^ of any 
** dangerous abuses, and for controlling the conduct of his ma* 
*' jesty's advisers, they continue effectively to possess those secu- 
" rities which have been the boast of the British government, an^ 
*' are essentially inherent in every free constitution. 

*' That we entreat his Majesty to be assured that, in recom-r 
^ mending these measures with all the earnestness which a con- 
" viction that they are indispensable for the salvation of the counr 
•' /ry, inspires, we never can," &c. &c. &c, 

'^ Measures indispensable for the salvation of the counti^,'' ar^ 
no doubt goodly words. Biit did we not hear words of like im- 
port from the noble friends when they proposed Catholic emaur 
cipation f Of what value did these words then prove I To wha{ 
did they bind the noble friends i Why, the king disapproved ; an4 
the noble friends, to keep their places, instantly abandoned their 
measure, although actually in its progress trough p(u^liament ! ^ 

But we have now another way of estimating the value of the 
present words. If the House of !|Lords had not virtue enough to 
address the king, '' to countenance timely reifbrmations,* tJ^na-^ 
tion may be of another mifid: wherefore the parties would do 
well, during the present recess, to move, in their several countieS| 
propositions in favour of ^ rneasures, indispensable for the sdlva^ 
'* tion of the country,^ And this should seem to be th^ only 
true'mode towards' a removal of ministers : for if the kin^ should 
find' the nation of an opposite opinion to that of his cabinet^ 
we are Very certain his majesty would not ai^ lon^^r <^ coun- 
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'J tenaiice** them; and we know by much- experienct^ ^i?^v^^ * 
change of ministers' there is nd bar in the coronation oath. We 
shall then, I say, presently see, *how far the Grenville party, or 
any division of them, feel themseWes bound by words, solemnly 
pronounced in the proposing of a legislative measure ; and t)iere- 
fore maturely considered before delivered. The words are upon 
record on the Journals of the jHouse of Ijpras. ^ey cannot be 
fergotten. Now, as the nation has a right to " salvation,'^ and 
ought to te saved, whether it please a Nci-Popery ihinistry and 
their parliamentary majorities or not; and as all who concurred 
in the motion of Earl Grlsy must be of opinion, it is no time to 
trifle with the nation's fate; to it is impossible, as I conceive, 
that the party can redeem tlie pledge they haye on tliis occasion 
deposited with the nation, unless, as already intimated, they shall, 
during the recess, come forward, in their several couiUies, tog 
moving addr^ses to the king, and petitions or remonstrances to 
parliament^ that *^ measures indispensable for th^ salvation of the 
'* country,*' may no longer be neglected or trifled with: and of 
this they may be sure — that in county meetings their propositions, 
whatever they may be, will not be treated wit^i the same contempt 
as in parliament, and stifled in embryo. As the natioh h^s, in ad- 
clitibn to its need, a real desire of "' salvation," and has of late 
shewn some knowledge of the means, propositions to th^t end wiU 
doubtless be 'well received ;. and, as a|l the ability of the nation is 
not monopolized by the few who either " rocked and dandled in- 
'*' to^ legislators," or under patronage of borough proprietors, 
have seats in the two highest assemblies, so the movers might 
hope their propositions, if hot originally perfect, would find 
amehdmeht in the public wisdom. 
' The great argument perpetually in use \rith the planners of 




to suj^rt any thing better, then it would be our duty to pro- 
pose it : we reverence, as much* as any, the constitution in full 
' perfection; and only lament that we are restmnei by prudence 
' from at once attempting its full recovery/ To such reformiers 
it miist be h^hly gratifj^ing^ to find .themselves in a situation^ by 
public knowledjge and patriotisin, of doing more at a time in the 
wa^'^of^' salvation," than th^ had previously hoped. County 
meetings^ 'at all events, by the animation they produce, and bj^ 
t^eir di^sion of light around^ would rather advance than backen, 
father accelerate than retard weir work.^ Besides, patriotic exer- 
tions at pubhc meetii^s make men popuhir ; and, between candi- 
^tes for power, a nation's iavour,' admiration^ and enthusiasm, is 
not a dust in 'the balance.: and yet, as I have observed, and very 
off eipiriencedj^ parliament whtgs faav^ m unaccountable relucr 
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tance io fiiromo^ag ^eiQ. . A bear is ^lot mcu'^ yni^ ^e re- 
4r9gg^d to a stajce i but tbep iqdeed a j^ear jnajf h^ so t^ 
f>ut not so at ^U jt^aes the parli^men^ry iR^hig. - .^ |^ 

^Vith re^rd to tbe spefijip '^ p^asurj^s, ^ii^spensable to (bjB a^^ 
'f Vf tion of the countiy/' to wbicb £arl Qrey alluded^ ^ Ipro 
sbjp bimself left us indeed much io the dark ; but I priBsum* 
^at, Wlien the famous J^pistle tQ the Caledonians burst u^expec 
{edly on the public view, a fi^U lig^t was inistantly thrp^n^ ppoik 
them, llie; are, however^ so puc|i above my ability to do t&m 
justice^ I shall opt makie apy serious attempt that way. Th|sy pre- 
sent such an infinity of grand cQpceptions, and sucfi sublimely mys- 
terious views of political science, I do no^ feel myself compptf^iit 
to offer on them any methodical rqD;uIar commentary. | have no 
9kill in, and as little taste for, eidier the solemn or die ^miliar 
species of romance ^ and cpiild no iiiore sit down to cpmposi^ a 
m\e criticism on Pharamond, than on JTo^ Millpr pf JBaroji 
l^unchamen, ^ shall not, therefore, undertake a formal diseus- 
ipon of the system of parliamentary reformation found in the JEpu» 
tie to the Caledonians. I yirould not willingly 9bp% tbfi commis- 
sion of 9 murder, and I fear that ^f a discussion on all th^ points of 
that system were to take place, poor truth must be smothered be- 
tween two feather-beds of verbiage* X shall therefore content 
¥;iyself with spes^king 

A PARABLE. 
. North of Tw^ed there was a certain judge bf^fon^ whom a 
]i)eggar in rags appeared as plaii[itiff ; and a rich m^n clothed in 
purple an^ fine lineii, with a coronet op his head, as defendant 
It turned out that the defendapt ha^i defrav^e4 the plaiutHV of a 
valuable inheritance, while it was seen tl^at th^ \njured man's indi- 
gence was so extren^e, his garments, through '' the gradMoi car^ 
*f ruptiom ^time^* rottect from off his body; ^aoh $u^ceeding' 
4ay witnessing the falling aw^y of son^e taUer, which' hs^d origi- 
nally been part of bis prptectiop s^n^t the ^l^emejtlcy of a 
changeable ia\d tempestuous climat^. 

The jproof oif the wrong done vj^as cpipplet^ ^^>vfll ^ that the 
usurping defendant;, a mushropin Qobl^ s^tl heM posse^Qion oi the 
estate of the ptaintiJSt, which h^d been in the defendants i(imjyiiX $*<><n 
the first estabiisho^ient of freedo^p in thia is^nd. Tbf ob^tiiff s ad« 
vocate addresrinsthe iud^e, o^ei^.ed that> h.%vipgproyeMMis(aj|fi.aiid 
established Iiiscuents B^^aT, it reipained only for I}is. l<)rd^]buif).to 
pronounce the layir, and prder f^ll, a|5 we(l ^s imipediate restitution 
of the purloined estate to it^ right o^i^er. ^ l^o ;' wd the riickmsB'a 
pounsel^ learned in the la^ and in politics, * ygpx lordship ^iXk 
f, pause l^efore you dp that. I talk not of riqqt^, but ofexpe^ 
' diency; and I trust you will " be plefwed,'* to enter ou ^ " tem- 
' "perateconaderation/'oft^ygaig;^{ca|g^ Re- 
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u WHS 1^0^ loQ^ he has been m a great. measure naked^ 
\ aud destitute, it is for your lordship to reflect whether 
sudden/' and a ^* violent'- change might not be injurious td 
'his constitution and endanger his existence. Besides, instantl^r 
to restore the patrimony, though bis birthright,' would not be a 
" sober," — a " cautious,''-— a " moderate,'^— a " temperate,"-^or 
a ** judicious" decision* It would " hurt the feelings"* of many 
great men, and shake the title to some of their proud^t pos^ 
sessions ; where, indeed, I allow that '' abuses are not incon- 
*' siderable, or unfit for rigorous correction, though mixed up 
'* with much that is good." I would therefore warn your lord- 
ship against ^' an experiment of vast difficulty and hazard," and 
the " danger of rapid" justice, on any speculatiye notion of 
" theoretic perfection."t Your lordship would better promote 
a ** salutary reform" for securing the plaintiff's constitution, (for 
I admit that " he has a constitution — not very perfect, certainly, 
*' but haring much of excellence :") if, considering " the nature 
" of the evil," and the " character" of my noble client; as wiell as 
the " character" of the '^ dissatisfied" plaintiff, who is a " zealot 
*' for reform," — one of the outrageous reformers of tlie day," — ■' 
one of those " theoretical system-mongers, who will have every 
*' thiug or nothing," — and likewise one of the " contemptible tools 
"of a tumultuous^ faction ;" you ought* doubtless to proceed 
'* gradually," and with " infinite cautioii/' that you may not 4o 
" irreparable mischief." 

' I, therefore, widi the greatest humility, beg leave, in the 
most " temperate and conciliating manner," to " suggest the n^- 
^'cessity of going to work, mending piec^-mea/," and to propose 
that the " defects" found in the tattered condition of the plain- 
tiff's rags l>e " remedied one by one." It may well be thought 
sufficient for " satisfying" any one but " the more violent re- 
" formers of the day," if your lordship, " before the end of the 
'' session" should " introduce one or two cures of acknowledged 
" fevils." And, " considering my acquaintance with the subject, 
" in my professional capacity, and that I can find no bettet persoi^ 
" to bring it forward," I would humbly observe to your lordship, 
that '^ being a sincere friend of reform, I am for profiting by 
^< ipast experience," and " 1 am so deeply impressed with the iU 
^' consequences' of persisting in the former errors of reformers," 
that I desire above all thinj^s to guard your lordship against the 
like. But, 'f tdcing it for granted that some reform is desi- 
*' rable,"— although I confess " I certainly shall not much, with- 
" out reluctance, obtrude my opinions upon" the court, and am 
veiy " averse to be the author of any specific proposition on so 
^\ grave a subject ;" yet, as something must be done, I tsike th^ 

• This ift a law {^hvafe in England as well as In Scotland, 
t See a fiitnre note on tfaeie words. 
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liberty ef recdiiinietidiiig — ^not indeed for imme^ley b , 
** liberate adoption/' and '' for furdier discussion during v 
** cation/' that the plaintiff's tpeless shoes be neatly clouteo, v 
that, his torn stockings be decently darned*. It is my wish v^ 
** these propositions should die together if not approved of b^ 
'' the wiser jpart of mankind^ or to revive them next session, 
^' with such nnprovements as the discussion of the intervening 
'^ summer might surest. One might be given up and the 
'' other carried. All tipie for reflection would be afforded ; 
'^ H decent caution at any rat^ would mark so grave a proceed^ 
"ing." 

' In a future session^ a few of the rents and chasms in the plain* 
tiff's phillibeg mighty without prejudice to '^ a rational, a fea^^* 
** sible scheme like die^ne" now offered, be seamed and patch- 
ed up, and new buttons sewed on the waist- band, instead of the 
skewer now in use. In due time his forlorn jacket might in*^ 
deed be '' judiciously" docked mto a waistcoat, did 1 . not 
'' prefer healing to amputation," — but '' amputation is the word 
" of all others to be avoided on the preset occasion.'* Where-' 
fore I would recommend that the jacket, instead of being dock<» 
ed) should have its skirts lined with ** Edinburgh*' not ^* Glas^ 
<^ gow*^ tartan ; but with '' infinite caution ;" so that upon th# 
whole, by a '^ cautious, gradual, temperate, judicious" course/ 
the plaintiff's conditiofi may be timeously and suitably amelio* 
rated, without '^ hurting the feelings" of tibe defendant and other 
great men, or establishing a' precedent that would shake the 
titles by which some of the powerful hold certain of their most 
profitable possessions.' « 

The judge, without having, (and that was greatly to the credit 
of his philosophy) betrayed any impatience, then expomided the 
^w, and performed his duty, as follows : 

^ I sit here, as sit the sages of the law in every equitable 
' court in the universe, to render justice ; and I must render 
' it according to our law and constitution. The counsel for the 
' defendant said — and I was shocked at the ei^pression — that he 
^ talked not pf rights, but of expediency. E^diencVf when 
^ not one of the optiomd modes of acting in cases indifferent 
' but inconsistent widi justice, is a plea no honest ju<i^e. can 
^ idlow. jRiGHTS are sacred, and he who jpresumes to violate 
' riglit^ qp pretence of expediency, sets hm^self up as more 
' leaiiied thui our law, as wiser than the constitution, and even- 
f as more inteU^ent than the author of nature ; for, on the bw 
f of nature, bur law and constitution have their foundation. 

^ Propeid^ is. ^ political f, as well as a personal possession. If 
f I coti/a vntbho|d from any one his prqperty, after proof of ita 
' jma^ his, i^y power wo^ be despotic ; and if l^shoiM under 
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^g ^ circttastaiCM ao wtlMold it^ my eonduct would be in- 
\3du9. Such a conduct on <ay part as has be^ reeotiHBeiided 
-Tme by th^ counsel for the defendant, would put ^ plain- 
\Sf< in die condition of a siaVB^ with the aggravadon of mak- 
ing his robber hie lord and master. 

^ My learned tirother has tbld me my decisiofi ought to be 
cautiou$f moderate^ temperatty Judideus. Tottohing ^e ad- 
ministration of justice, I scarcely Iluow how to comment on 
an observation so indecent; If he think me but moderately 
honest, he pajs me do very high compliment, if I shall not 
remark with the severity due to the licentiousness of such ar- 
gutpents, and the profligacy of such a system, he may think 
me ^' temperate.** 

< If indeed it belonged to me to propcrae a statofte 'fe^ declar- 
ing and restoring any invaded ftiOHT of the community essen- 
tial to public freedom, and ^ indiipuiable -far the salvation of 
*^ the country" my' learned brother ought to know, what would 
be niy duty. He ought to know, that, so called on^ it would 
be incumbent on me, with the repect of a lawyer for the law, 
with the fidelity of a legislator to his trust, with tfte loyalty of 
a citizen to the constitution, v?ith the attachment for liberty of 
a gentleman, and wi& the obedience of a creature to die moral 
code of his Oreator, to look neither to the right hand nor to 
die left, but straight forward to justice. 

< My learned brother, as a person of a liberal education, mnst 
feel how much ashamed I ought to be, were I to- be biased 
into a corrupt partiality for any abuse which benefited, or 
which gratified the pride of a patron. As a jurisconsuh^ he 
mast be sensible, that an act of legislation sancfianing any iip- 
princifrfed reservation for defeating the just lites of my fellow 
citizens, must be equally base and crimmal ; and that it would 
be th^ height of folly and presumption to substitute^ with ''an 
<^ utter disregard of Irttth, and contempt of decency,^^ presump- 
tuous ipse^xito,- and arbitrary restrictions, for Ae principles o^ 
the constitution and national rights. Every hirii^nsinded fte^ 
mall ViTould despise me, were I to be over-^wed l»y the menacef 
of power, or to be turned aside by thj^ insolenci^s of fectioti ; 
and should I not lo6k dowA with scorn on all the ^ tricks, jobs^^ 
*^ subterfuges, and collusions,*' of those ''impostors** who ikj 

<^claint to a monopoly of talent and virtue, at Ae very momen^ 
when in place of die prihciples of the constitutibti, and^for A^ 
very purpose of defeating their operation, they are treacherously 
substituting theif own indtk rgfbrms in the shape of ^tbsurd 
conceits ahd fencies> I raus^ be oqurily dc$sliti|te of sen^Cji, 
qpirit^ and inte^^. ' As for miigiottsfiess, it is out of'tb^ 
question, until justice^ be fimt dme'aiid rigfati restored. Then, 
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* indeed^ fed? scicurii^ ^<lir preservation in futtir6> it will be re^- 
^ quired. 

* Mj learned brother bas argued* s^nst ^n immediate, a^d a 
' '^ fuU restitution ;" bul I dp pot sit here to {H'ot^ct die posses* 
' sions of cornipt and wicked spoilers. As to the danger of render* 

* vc% mstaotaod complete justice, I know dot what can be m^ant 

* by aaiQsaniMitio&so indecorous, A judge is to know no fear^ 
' but that of doing wrong. 

^ The pretended diBG^ence of the pleader white deliveHng 
' dodtriaes truly abominably will not' p^ with m^* Diffidence 

* is the amiable- attend^mt on tradi and virtue. Wbeii professed . 

* in the ui^Howed work of deluisdm and- vice, it is rank ^fiecta* 
' tioH, and truly nautseoua. 

* My decision is, that imm'ediate'and " fuUVestitutibn** be made 
' of the fonuly estate of which the defendant wronged the pidiiltiff. 
' Had this been a criminal prosecution instead of a civil action, 
' the life itself pf the ddendant had been forfeited. Let him^ 
< therefore, retire ; £^d, in gmteful remembrance of the " nK>- 

* " deration" of the plaintiff, in seeking ptijy to recover bis ovm, 
^ without punidiififg the robber and th^ oppr^sspr^ be contrition 

* his feeling, moral reformation his practice, and inte^ity the 

* future rufer.ctf his conduct r 

The doctrines that will appear ip the foregoing parable, wiH 
free me from a necessity of apologizing for the motives or princi- 
i^SA of parliamentary reformation atdted by myself, at a dinher 
meetiHg^in the- metropolis on the 1st day of May 1S09> and utia* 
nimoiidy assented to bjr twelve hundred Englishm^ then present, 
who had come from various and distant paHs of the kingdom. 
Nor wU it be more need Ail to vindicate the consequent motion 
of Sir Fmnm Butdett'm parliament on the 15th of the fdlow- 
ing month in support of those doctrines. It is for those vrbo" 
^epnder out 4^ the camtiintion, to st^nd in need of apPlogies and 
vindicalioti^. Bul there are those reformers, for whPseistheMe»5 
and fancies^' and systems, no apology will suffice, no vindicatioir 
can afvaik Theji^ persons, seem to have lit^e profited by a three 
«id thirty yftfff9 discus^Pn^ andrto have been very inattentive td" 
fiict^ of a natMre to have cured them of their erroi^. I sjpeaM^ of 
diose hm^'-r^ormers who catt themselves " moderate'* reforikers^- 
whereas 1 mean to convince them they are at best mistaken re« 
fotfaaers; by stowing that^ frfter their mode of proceeding, we 
mag^t work till domesday, and should then find ourselves far&er 
from rdbrmaitioii' and liberty than when we set. out 
^ T1m9. prlocipdi difficulty in iny. way arises, frooi the eitreat^ 
spi^IicHy of ^rmht mode of proceedmg; for, on' thingsi thft 
«N^ pxtreoitely simple it is uia^mnmonly difficult tP fix* the atten<* 
tion of a reader. 1 shall not however neglect^ to make the at- 
tempt; and for so doing I have t^e aod^rftybf one who was a 
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great mafiter of the human heart, and had a happy mode of 
finding his way into it. It is an observation of Palejf^ that 
*^ by investigation/ the JFoUowiilg points are always gained^ in 
" favour of doctrines even the most generally acknowledged^ 
** (supposing them to be true) viz. stability znd impression. In 
'^ die present case, the arguments upon which the conclusion 
** rests, are exactly such, as a truth of universal concern ought to 
'< rest upon. They are su£Sciefitly open to the views and capa- 
^' cities of the unlearned, at the sam^time that they acquire new 
** strength and lustre from the discoveries of the learned. If 
^* they had been altogether abstruse and recondite, they would 
<' not have found their way to the understandings of the mass of 
>' mankind ; if they had been wholly popular, they might have 
"wanted solidity." ' . 

All systems founded in the lavs of nature, the work of the 
Deity, are simple ; that is, ultimately resolvable into a few self- 
evident PRINCIPLES." Political, being a branch <rf moral 
science, to be politically learned, or, in other words, '' an en- 
" lightened statesman," is to be conversant with these first prin- 
ciples. And to be politically wise — ^for knowledge and wis- 
dom are not synonymous— is to adhere to those rules of human 
conduct with an honest stedfastness. It is by this adherence to 
principley nations are preserved; by the contrary, they are 
ruined. 

Here, my countrymen, I must once more ast, ' Who are 
^ the enlightenedy the practical statesmen, of talei t and integrity, 
' to preserve our laws anjl liberties P* Are they to be fonnd 
among those contenders, those scramblers for power, those men 
of talent, or men of vigour, who, with as much rivalship in the 
disregard of principle, as in the race for office, have alike con- 
tributed towards our country's riiin ? Or shall we, seek them 
among a different order of men ? A species of politiciains not 
yet tried? Constitutional reformers ? Here, or no where, can 
they be found. Let who will administer the government^ by 
constitutional reformers it must be regenerated. When I say' 
they must r^enerate, I mean of course the regeneratioa must be 
OB the principles fA^ inculcate, to which thmf adhere; and on 
which they y^ci. Their notions I shall hereafter state in seven pro- 
positions. ^ . ^ . . 

It will be time enough to entertain other notions, when the 
truth* of any one of those seven dball have been shaken. If they 
shall be found to stand on the rock of constituticmal rectitude^ 
Mr. Brougham may rave, and Lord Grey be out of huniour^ 
but still truth' and jtsstice will gain ground, and real reformation' 
work its way. In opposition to propositions so simpk and ^'' 

* • Nat. ITieo, 12tb edit. 5Sr, 
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clear as those will be found, ^ngry ^afts tnay be levelled; a^t thtf 
constlt^U,onal reformers^ as ^' men, who under the pretext of re«*' 
^/ form, . would drive os into wild extravagant theories, wholly in- 
V consiftept with the fundamental principles of our system/'*^ but 
they must miss their aim. Is it a wild extravagance^ to.va^-y from 
Ix>rd Greif the breadth of three hairs in the extent of repre^ 
sehtation? Is.it " folly and presumption*'* to disapprove of.par- 
liaments o^ three years duration, which* had not even the sanction 

> of an unconstitutional statute for eight or nine hundred years after 
the English constitution had flourished; and the enacting of 
which was an instance of the greatest treachery f '^I never will 
" rest my ideas of salutary reform'* says Lord Grey^ " on the 
" grounds of theoretic perfection."* Other nien think them. the 
best grounds. Which party have most cause to be angry with . 
ihe other, the public must judge.f 

But had his lordship examined, with the temper which would 
so well have become the cause, the real opinions and the real 
Qouduct of those he censures, perhaps he would have found it 
more natural to have united, than to have '^ disdained all inter- 
*[ course," with the constitutional reformers. I, for one, can de- 
clare, he most correctly expresses my sentiments, when for him- 
self he says — " In proportion as this question has been agitated 

• " by the public, I have been extremely desirous, that my opi- 
nions on it should be fuily known ;" But as it was not then the 
time for making ^' fully l^own" his opinions, reform uojt being 
then the particular subject of debate, it is to be hope() his lord- 
ship had it in contemplation, to explain them at a Northumber- 
land county meeting ; as I, and others who agree with me in 
opinion have, through the same extreme desire, at other public 
meetings, and otherwise, repeatedly done. The foregoing words 
must be considered as a pledge which his lordship has given us 
of makii^ ^^ fully known'* by some such means, the '^ measures, 
*^ indlspensable^for the salvation of the country." . . 

Having complete conviction and full faidi in the correctness 
of the seven propositions of whdfch I have spoken, it v^ill require, 
a^ it seems fo^me, no small uaacquaints^nc^ with the subject and 
with reforming experience, no slight devia^n from sober sense,- 
no ordinary disrespect, for the libertiQ^; of tJI^ natipn, no commoQ.. 
contempt for the constitution^ npr jk ^\ moderate" ^e&iDce. qC 
justice, deliberately to tender tjo the people at public ng^tings^* 
any propositions whatever,, under pretence of parliamentary re-, 
fcfrm^tio/i^ which .^111 not stand the test of the ^' theoretic perfect. ^ 
^tion" of th^ English constitution. - If' that be too good.fpr usj, .w«i.. 

• Speech,' 64, 56, b5/\ , . , / " ^ ' !: " / Z 

t It liad been originally intefided the seven propositions fhonM have prj^ced^" 
ed tWt)^«agra^; Iwtlt «ifler#M«'at^^ 
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-^^titk a bofl'i^y indeed ; and I should fear tbatnot even a Gren^ 
vUk ministry could, in that case, effect^' the salvation 6i the 
" coutitry." I have said, under jprefeWce— because although open 
opponents can do us no mischief, mock'-refonntrs, and even A^^- 
reformers msy. 

When, indeed, the question was young — inexperience, rashness^ 
axld indiscipline of mind, were the prolific parents of an infinity of 
bpinions and fancies' correct or crude ; just, as well as unjiist. 
But, from the furnace of discussion— -kept hot for more than 
thirty years — a furnace in which the scum of lighter matter has 
been dissipated in vapour, the golden truth has at length come 
forth in such purity, that he wbo runs may read, that he who now 
Jdiows not what is wrong from what is right, has sadly mis-spent 
his time; and had far better remain in his study, still taking in 
the ballast of information and rectitude, than start again the thou- 
sknd-times-refuted propositions of former smatterers. 

After all that can be said in the way of admonition, by experi- 
dice, we must still expect, even from mistaken, as well as from^ 
mock reformers J motio^iis at public meetings for compromismg 
propositions and half-measures, of which the worst of all is f<>r 
triennial parliaments. The mock' reformers will play this game, 
because they know in what it will eiid. The well-meanii^, but 
short-sighted, fancy the gulf of corruption so wide they must not 
attempt it at one leap, not reflecting that he who does not at one 
sprin|^ leap over, leaps in; and, if he get back unsuffocated, 
has ail to do over again. 

The stopping of one hole in die cullender will not make it hold 
WHter: Our system of representation is so completely decayed 
and crazy> none but a crazy man could, as it should seem, attempt^ 
its partial, pi'ogfessive andendment. If a real representation be 
otir constitilitioDal cannon for repelling attacks on our liberties, by 
eirtier the crown or the aristocracy, — and if we find that cannon, 
so honey-combed and shaken fronl end to end as to-be worse than' 
unserviceable; — as e^thibttin^ in its very chamber such yawning 
cbasntrs; that instead of thrOWidg its shot agkinst aii eneiny^ its ex- ' 
pbsion is backwards .against ourselves, shall we go to work pa 
saeha'pieceof ordnstoce as bungling Inikers, or as judicious foun-' 
dei^d ? — What do ouij nders (S> Svith a real cannon, when so honey-^ 
cdmtafed?--They RE-FORM it. They melt it down into its original 
mass, aifd recaist it i^ the proper mould. Have we not the 
nttildd of the constitudoti? Let us, then, without any tiiikeridg'' 
prOjectd^ or petty partial amendments, of which nothing can be 
fc^ei^M btit^bortiPii, m^ down our decayed pcBitical cahndn, 
and recast — reform — it in the constitutional mould. Then, pd 
then only, will it .eyer be made once. more sound and serviceable ! 
% thi^;i9^^Qivi)iftfPf^f9s ^Qi^./^ wi^my^ r<prmfUt^iioneo*^ 
tensive with taxation; that representation fairly distribut^y 
0nd anntjud parliaments. 
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' But we are called t)ii, forsooth; to shew token this wa» thi 
constitution.'- Such cavillers are too shallow to know zohen they 
expose their own ignoralnce. The Protestants have been asked 
by the Papists, ** Where, prior to Luther^ was their religion ?' 
" In the bible,'* was the answer : and ours is as easy. To tell us 
when the principies of the English' constitution did nof require, 
repre^ntatibn to ie co-extensive with taxation; when it. did 
not require, that representation lohe fairJy distributed; and 
when it did not require, that the duration of parliaments should 
not exceed one year^ are questions which wiser men than such - 
cavillers never will be able to answer. My present reply to this 
despicable cavil is — " Look at the latter part of the definition 
'' of the constitution given in page 19.'' Despotic, corrupt, or 
erroneous practice, never can explain the constitution, which is 
only to be found in its PRii^ciPLifs. 

Wickedness and oppression have at length brought on a resist^ 
less necessity of appealing to rRifUCivL'RagBimt destructive prac- 
tice. It is impossible* to have the benefit of principle, unless 
the separate elective franchise of the boroughs shall be merged, or 
melted-down, ip the generalfranchise pf each county, so that, by 
then feirly dividit^ the counties into dective districts of • equal 
population, there shall be a fair and equal division of a common 
right./* Thu5 alone catt the principle of equal representation 
be carried into practice. Here will be no disfranchisement; for 
the inhabitants of boroughs wil) still 'elect, in trommoir with all 
otKfers. Should they complain, we have ah argument to which 
pertiaps they will listen. ""' According to the EngKsh constitution, 
" taxation^ atAl' representation are inseparable, and ought to be 
" fairly and equitably distributed. If you covet more than your 
" proportion of benefit, take with it a corresponding proportion 
" of the burden.'^ - . 

To the despicable farrago of mock rieform, touching represeti- 
tation, foiiiid in Mr. Brougherm^s Epistle to the Caledonionk, and 
in the articles on reforth in 'the Edinburgh Review, I have paid 
in my parable all the attehfion rt merits. ' Ih those compositions 
there isliowever^o much dexterity of pen, that "6tt three specific 
points, namely, the itifluerice of the crown; trierhniad parliaments, 
and tlie liberties taken with thte constitutional reformers, I shall 
offer my sentiments at some length. In "what is artfully remarked 
on the influence of the crown, there is, " mixed up with much 
" that is good," plenty of fallacy and faction; in what is very 
couiragiBotisly sairf, in defiance of feet and principle, on triennial 
parliamentsv the cloven" fbot of mock reform will be detected; 
and what is^ candidly insinuttted in such a way as a poniard is in- 
sinuated into the backs of those whom a masked bravo is hired.to 
put out of the way, will be shewn in its true colours. 
The hdmbufgb Review&r, . as too much the fashion with our 
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SMtaptiysical iiutnictors from beyond die Tweed, when writii^oa 

fovernmentSf and as was eminendy instanced in the Earl of StU 
irk^s pubbshed letter to myself, and his plan of natif^nal defence, 
IS an adventurer who puts to sea on this all-embracing sulyect, 
without the necessary precautions for makii^ a safe and success^ 
ful vqyage. His bark is not provided either with th^ ballast of 
human rights, the compass of the constitution, or the 
rudder of common law, which, as being the perfection of 
reason, is necessary for correcting the error c^ unsound stati^tes^ 
Of these criteria, for proving the soundness of reforming propo- 
sitions, we .discover not a trace. 

Even when, to amuse and delude us poor Englishmen, he con* 
descends to name the constitution, or to appeal to its authority, 
'tis only to expose his own ^orance, and to manifest that ^' foUy 
*' and presumption," which Earl Grey lays at the door of a very 
different *^ description of persons." in one part of his Epistle 
he says, " We have a constitution," but he instantly adds — " not 
^' very perfect certainly — but containing so much of excellence^ as 
*' should incline us rather to mend" — mark, reader, the eiqprea- 
sion ! let us take down his words! — ** rather to mbnb than to 
** new model." He then begins his mending with a Place Bill; 
but it as much resembles the only constitutional statute* we ever 
had on that subject, as Hamlet resembled HerCi^lfs* When we 
ibllow the harlequin gentleman into the Edinburgh Review of 
the same month (April) we there again see his tinkerii^ and cob- 
bling, and hear him announce " vl second iMFBOirEMnNT of 
'< the English constitution." Is such *^ folly and presumption'' 
to be endured ! — Is this the man employed by the GrewoiUes and 
the Greys to tell us of the great and good tilings they wish to do 
for us ? 

It was, I think, in the preceding Review we had another very 
intelligible hint about the mode of '' mendin^^ and ^* improv* 
'^J in^^ the English constitution ; and it was in the same breath 
in which the Reviewer was extoUii^ the wisdom and the virtue of 
^ the GfenvUles and Gr^$. *' There is a third party,'* says he, 
*^ in the pation-— ^mall, indeed, in point of numbers, compared 
'* with either of the others — and, for this very reason, low, we 
*^ fear, in present popularity — but essentially powerful from talents 
'^ and reputatioUf and calculated to become both popular and 
" audioritative, by the fairness and the firmness of its principles. 
'^ This is. composed of the Whig Royalists of England-— men 
'^ who, without forgetting that all government is from the people, 
^ andybr the people, are ^itisfiod that the rights and liberties of 
" the people are best maintained by" -By what 

^ 12 and 13 Will. III. cap. 9. which declares <' that no perBon who has an 
^* office or place of profit ander the king, or receives a pensioQ from the crows, 
^ abaU be capable of scrftof ai a aiciober of the HesM of Coiunj»si.'' 
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think yotty reader i By real representatiTes ? By the democratic 
branch of our government, which alone has direct freedom for its 
foundation? No: no such thing; but— — ^** a regular heredi- 
" tary monarchy, and a large open aristocracy." — Why, this 
equab Napoleon himself. ^' Every thingybr the people, but no- 

** tlmig by the people.*' Here is a metaphorical rant worthy 

of even a Burke or a Windham ! How this fine flourish about 
*' monarchy" agrees with " the influence of the crown,** which is 
the fruitful cause of all our calamities ! How admirably the 
panegyric on " aristocracy* corresponds with the notrious fact, 
that our borough patrons chiefly consbt of Peers! 
And if we are to take the word " aristocracy/' in its extended 
sense, is it not there the reviewer exclusively finds his " hot 
*^ headed and shallow-headed persons of rank, with their parasites 
'^ and dependants, and indeed almost all rich persons, of quiet 
*' tempers and weak intellects" who " started up into furious anti- 
*' jacobins?" 

We constitutional reformers think the English constitution 
quite good enough, without this Edinburgh mending ; nor do 
we even desire any Grenville improvements. The thing is 
good enough to please us. We only wish we had it. When, 
indeed, it suits a turn, this reviewer can, in words, even appeal 
to the constitution, as having an existence in principles. If 
what he says touching triennial parliaments be founded in gross 
error as to fact, — a fact on the very surface of history — his argu- 
ment is mere verbiage without ideas : if he knew the historical 
fact, his artful lapguage is in the nature of false evidence. But 
he certainly quotes corrupt and treacherous practice, and would 
have us believe it is principle. More of this hereafter. 

But let me proceed with my three topics in regular order. 
The influence of the crown, in the Edinbui^h Review (as in Earl 
Grei/s manifesto) is held up and harped upon as the grand bug- 
bear. It is ^' the cause" of our military disappointments — tiie 
*' fruitful cause of all our calamities at home and abroad." 
** This it is^' which does this , " this it is" which does that ; 
'* this it is" which does the other; and ** it is this" which has 
'' effectually presented to an astonished generation the spectacle 
'' of applause publicly bestowed upon the authors of our disgraces 
** and misfortunes — aaid bestowed expressly for having ruined and 
'' disgraced us." But the writer, aware diat all this declamation 
gainst the ir^uence of the crown would not now alone serve the 
turn, does at last recollect that, for doing all this mischief, the 
crown has an <^ instrument" — '^ and this machinery is only to be 
^' found in the abuses which, through lapse of time, have crept 
** into the constitution of parliament." It is all, mind ye, ^^ lapse 
'* of time ;" — no systematic acqubition of rotten boroughs, no 
settled sys^m of corruption and usurpation^ on the part of ^* a 
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f tABGE OPEN aristoceacy/' for the ■■ ^ are great 

borough-mongers ; but mere '^ Ictpse of time" This m^st not be 
forgotten. 

When this gentleman was seeking the cause of all our calamities, 
our dishonour, our ruin^ he might> had it suited the purpose for 
which , he wrote, have at once honestly told us, that all undue 
influence of the crown is a mere and obvious effect^ of which, the 
detested borough-monger system is the sole catise. With an in* 
dependent House of Commons wholly created, as it ought, to be, 
by free election of the people, where would be the midue influence 
of die, crown ? give us but constitutional reform, it will in an in- 
stant vanish. It can then have no existence. 

But this confounding of cause and eflfect, and all this trickery 
for hiding the true cause of all that is bad, suite, a faction which, 
when in power, did govern — did exercise the " influence of the 
" crownj" by means of this same " instrument" of which their 
partizan so smoothly speaks; and who, as most-evident from 
their contemptible farce of mock reform^ would in the same way 
govern again to-morrow, if again in power. Had indeed the 
folly of the nation replaced them< in that po^v^er, this farce per- 
haps would have been acted; in which case, we. might have had 
time for taking down, transporting, and rebuilding on the moun- 
tains of Scotland all the pyramids of Egypt y ere a single, atom of 
our liberties had been recovered. 

What says the sage Edinburgh reviewer himself— this Mr. 
Brougham^ this writer on parliamentary reform, who sits and 
votes in parliament by the special grace of the independent 
electors of tlie borough of Camelford in Cornwall ^i? What, 
says he? When, after travelling over much other ground, he 
arrives at the close boroughs, " in the quiet possession of a single 
" great family," such for instance as Camelford, and the rest, 
here forsooth this ardent reformer finds ^^ great difficulty." In 
touching these, he tells you, there pught to be observed '* greater 
" caution" than in anything else, than in all other parts of a re« 
form put together. This he accounts ati experiment of vast 
^^ difficulty and hazard." It ought therefore to be postponed*' 

Here, we see it was not for nothing, that iJord 

made Mr. *-- his nominee for one of the rottenest 

of the rotten boroughs. How slavish is the work imposed on 
these nominees ! In comparison of it, the drudgery of a Sca« 
venger's labourer were aa honourable, because an honesty em- 
ployment! 

In another place the advocate says, '^ For half a century the 
^' question has been agitated, and not without the support of ail 
^^ the most eminent men in parliament and the country ; strange 
" to tell, no progress has been made — not a step gained ;" 
No, sir[: Not at all ^' strange to tell/' It.is all perfectly natural. 
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The effect has followed the cause. It is, because the work, by 
these '^ niost eminent men in parliament? (once only excepte<Q 
was uniformly set about in half-measures contrary to principle; 
by attempting to compromise with, instead of crushing, the bo- 
bough FACTION; and by timidly courting the usurping viola- 
tors of our country's liberty, instead of uniformly, steadily, and 
perseveringly appealing against their iniquity to the nation at large, 
in support of its rj^ts. 

I am not speaking at random; nor forming a judgment from 
events ; but I am speaking in confirmation of a judgment previ- 
ously formed, and uniformly acted on. My own, was the £rst 
regular treatise, on the subject. It was not biiilt on compromise. 
Jt fully embraced complete representation, an equitable distribu- 
tion of the same, and annual elections. As an honest man, I 
could not, on any pretence of erpediency, propose any abridge* 
meut of my country's rights. Mine was wholly an appeal to the 
nation, in full coniSidence that, in time, truth and justice must 
prevail. But it was the appeal of a humble, private, individual. 
On the foundations thus laid, the late Duke of Richmond^ but 
at a very inauspicious moment — that of the riots in 178O9 offered, 
a bill to the House of Lords ; and on the same foundations he 
composed his celebrated letter to Colonel Sharman.* In the 

|>reiace to jthe second edition of my book will be found as fol- 
pws. ' If he,*^ the writer, * have proved his propositions, he 
'. hopes that his countrymen will not suffer the demagoguea of any 
^ party or denomination whatsoever to withhold from them these 

* rights by violence ; nor men of any contending factions, how 

* h^hly titled or stationed soever, to abridge them in any ^degree, 
' under the treacherous pretence of compromising with their op- 
' ponents. The rights of a free nation are no subject for the 
' compromise or barter of ambitious men/ It turned out that 
the Duke of Richmond was not a Sir Francis Burdett ; where- 
fore we must not be surprised that, '^ no progress was made" in 
the work of parliamentai^ reform as proposed by his grace. All 
who till last year followed '^ in parliament," departed from prin- 
ciple, and adopted compromise. They failed in the silly attempt 
at conciliating the boroxjoh faction; and they lost the sup- 
port of the NATION. The progress already made with the na- 
tion, by Sir Francis, since he first proposed in the House of 
Commons parliamentary reform, shews what might have been 
expected from other " eoiiinent men," had they disdained a com^ 



* My acqaalntaace with this nobleman commenced in his calling on me with 
a leaf of my book, in which I had rebuked the opposition of that day for their 
factious conduct, doubled down. He was at first in great anger : but after 
three or four hows con? ersation on the snlueet of my book, we parted very 
good friends. 
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promite of national rights^ and wisely, as nobly, planted fbtit feet 
on the rock of pbinciple! I well remember the tenor of 
tbe very first words I ever spoke to the baronet, wfato originaHy 
btroduced to his acquaintance, 1 coi^ratulaled him on entering 
into puUic Kfe at a period when pactiok was in the wane, and 
PRINCIPLE in politics Mras coming into fashion. He has well 
fbttlled my expectation. 

My imginai opmion, ondie right mode of iHt>8ecuting ttfimn, 
has already been shown. Observing, however, at an ea^ period 
(about the time 1 suppose when Mr, Brougham was in petd* 
coats, for it is tinrty years ago) die slippery tricks of faction, and 
that smooth, sophistical riietoric, that affectation of moderation^ 
by which so many have since been duped,' in fiivour of attempt* 
ing a parliamentary reform progremvety, and ** piece mealf* 
which by impostors is even still harped upon, as the essence of 
reforming wisdom ; in a new treatise on me subject I endeavour- 
ed to guauti the public against die error. My words were diese r 
^ The argument hitherto used by too many in parliament, that 
' the if^uence of the crown must be opposed little by little, step 
^ by step, and subdued, like the hydra, by oiie head at a 'time, 1 
' always thought fiillacious ; because I have observed that, for 
' every step, me crown takes a stride ; so that, by diis step-by- 
^ step work, we have been so far from gaining a single inch of 
^ ground for these ninety-two years past, that we have been con- 
^ tinualhr advancing backwards, if I may so express myself; 
^ for, ir undue influence be not greater now than it was then, for 
^ v^hat are you associated f And has not that influence, in the last 
Mtrfy years, acquired ten times the strength it had been gaining 
in the precedit^ ninety? 

It is by this advancing backwards, we are where we are; and 
unless we shall now reform after that better fashion so long since 
recommaided, we shall shortly be within the still-extending limits 
qf the French empire] or, which will be just as detestable, ^e 
slaves of a domestic despotism. 

Parliamentary reform, in truth, is that sort of achievement 
which never can be accomplished at all, by " going to work 
*' mending ptece-meaL" The notion is absdrd. By those who 
are shrewd enough to know what they say, it is mere Burkeism, 
pitched up to delude, to deceive, to " baffle.'' Of their Je- 
suitical master, they are mere echoes. ** I would persuade,'* 
says he, '^ a resistance both to the corruption and the refofma- 
'' tion. It will not be weaker but much stronger for embatding 
'* both together. A victory over real corruptions would enable 
^' us to baffle the spurious, the pretended reformations.* I do 

* Letter to EUiot, viii. 36%. 
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^ oat claim half die mmt for what I did^ as for what Ijr^ctrtl^ 
'^ ed being done."* AU experience ^ews that a nation's exparing 
liberties never were preserved ^^piece'-meal;" a. lost constitutioii 
never was so recovered. It must be done— -it alwajs has been 
done, *^ at a heat,'' either by such a reformalaony as that called die 
Revolution, in 1688 ; or by such a stru^le as established Am%^ 
rican independence on English principle; or by some other dee|^ 
and substantial reformation, effected by strong public feelu^^ u 
decided public opinion^ sod a resistless public impulse; as pf 
old time in that year of English renovation 12 15. 

Lord Greyy we find, has '^ his resistance both to the coini|^ 
'^ tion and the reformation." There is not only a something fa« 
is to do, but a something he is to prevent being done : For ho 
declared that ^^ when he shall act, it will be in opposition'' to 
^' such men as Sir Francis Burdett and the rest df our constitu- 
tional reformers." Mr. Burke, with p^uliar modesty, called 
ours '* a pretended, a spurious reformation.'' Lord Grejfy al* 
though he diversifies the words, strictly echoes the pretended 
sentiment. He tells the noble lords he was addressing, that ours 
is ^^ falsely called a radical reform," and ^^ wholly inc(xisiat«&t 
with the fundamental principles of our system." (60, 64.) 

But we never could prevail on any of these anti-reforming 
orators and '^ enlightened statesmen^" to say, in plain English> 
what they mean by such objections ; and, ii| intelligible words, 
to specify our error. This were a condescension unbecoming 
dieir dignity ! Now, such men as a Burhe can form a tcdei^ 
able judgment, when diey can practically effect ' a n^ischief ; 
while their humble imitators and echoes betray their inferiority, 
by making the attempt, when it is. a crooked nail that wilLnol 
drive. But, to return to the step^by-step, ^^ piece-meal" m€»de 
of saving the state: — : 

Had the Rufmimead barons, widi the ^^ infinite caution" of the 
best of our modem '^ moderate" reformers^ drivelled over their 
work,-'' mending piec€-9n€ar magna carta had never covered 
the English name with glory, nor matufested the sound sense and 
energy of our ancestors. Had -the patriots of the^ Revolution 
sneakingly whispered about ^' curipg one or two acknowledged 
evils," ^nd dien cried out, '' He must be far gone in zeal not to see 
that "this is the only attainable reform" they never had aqquired 
the reputation of ''enlightened statesmen;" nor had the bii«l, 
9F RIGHTS stemmed for a whUe the tide of arbitrary power. 
No : a gigantic despotism is not to be so dealt with : The 90« 
ROUGH FACTj[ON, more formidable, and more odious, than - 
the perjured John;, more hateful and more dreadful than fifty 
Jameses; can only be made to tremble by the awful thunderioga 

* Letter to a noble lord, 23. 
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of the pubUc Toice ; speaking in county meetings or other legal 
assembbes ; can only be divested of that dreadful power it has 
Qsurpedy by the resistless impulse of a united people. 

How any man, not an ideot, can dream of prating the BO- 
BOUGH FACTION out of one atom of power this session, as a 
atep towards prating them out of another atom in the next ses- 
aon, by mere dint of school-boy oratory, is passing strange ! 
A» easily might we raise a rampart against the raging ocean, by 
year after year carrying to the projected mound a single cart-load 
of mud, as to resist the borough faction ^'piece-meal!" 
Would not the mountainous wavi^s of that despotism in a mo- 
ment sweep from their base the childish impediments ? Would 
not the tempestuous breath of faction make sport of the paper 
barriers, even of acts of parliament, scattering them in the air like 
chaff in a whirlwind i 

I have not instanced Magna Carta or the Bill of Rights as 
complete recoveries of t}ie constitution ; but as reforms of too 
great magnitude to have been achieved, without the impulse of 
public opinion energetically expressed. If, therefore, on those 
occasions,' a mere reformation in favour of the constitution, re- 
quired such unanimity and impulse, how much more, in the pre- 
sent crisis, must they be required for a restoration of that consti- 
tution! 

Those who are truly '^ enlightened statesmen'' know that, by 
the earthquake of the Norman conquest, our constitutional co- 
lumn> formed in solid Saxon simplicity — was in fact thrown to 
the ground ; and that the self-evident principles of English law, 
ever working in the public mind, have from that time to this 
(subject at many intervals to counteraction) been gradually again 
con<|uering that conquest. They also know, that our Saxon li- 
berties, at no period since that epoch, have as yet been again 
enjoyed in full practical perfection ; a circumstance which certain 
mole-eyed cavillers, as already intimated, (p. 33.) foolishly ima- 
gine they can turn to some use in favour of long-endured abuses 
and long established corruptions. 

But when such truly " enlightened statesmen'' have seen the 
base of the overthrown pillar, replaced, by our brave unlettered 
ancestors of 1215, on its ancient pedestal, as recorded in the first 
charter ; and when they have also beholden the aspiring sdbaft, 
once more upreared, by a great effort of public virtue in 1688, 
as enregistered in the second charter, or Bill of Rights ; shall they 
not bdieve that the present generation — the descendants of those 
who thus made such progress in repairing the mighty mischief, 
will complete the patriot labour, by restoring to the sacred column 
its genuine capital, now lying on the earth at the foot of the head- 
less colimm, presenting an affectii^ picture of decayed magnifi- 
cence ! This, in the eyes of men, meriting the name of stores- 
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'* liament, take into consideration the necessity of a reform in 
" the representation/* was supported by only Jifteen members, 
the house then consisting of 658^ and lost by a majority against 
\io( Jifty-vineHl — And after this/among ten thousand other 
demonstrations staring the nation in the face, of the inveterate, 
the plundering despotism, a noble lord's representative and friend 
is employed to write as well as to vote ; and to write in a mask 
too ; to fool our polite, our polished, our gentle " moderate re- 
formers,^ into an opinion, that the reform of a single close bo- 
rough, as hurtful tor the feelings of those " great families'' who 
have diem in such " auiet possession,'^ ought to be postponed ! ! ! 

But following whither I was led by the topic of triennial par- 
liaments, I have wandered into some digression. Let us go back 
a little. The Edinburgh Reviewer has told us that the preroga- 
tive, or power, or practice (whichever it be) of dissolving parlia- 
ments '^ may be reduced within the boimds which the constitution 
** originally set it, by restoring parliaments to their right duration 
'^ of three years." Observing that this Reviewer is a reader of 
Cobbett, he might have seen in his Political Register for the 14di 
October, 1809, a discussion on the very question. That triennial 
parliaments are not expedient, is there shewn ; that they are not 
constitutional, is there proved ; that they are not cpmpatible with 
English liberty, or any hberty, is there demoi^strated { and that 
they did not exist at the time of the revolution, is there mani- 
fested ; and the rank treachery — ^the real treason — of those who, 
in the sixth year after the revolution, inflicted on the nation the 
curse of a triennial parliament, is there demonstrated. 

What then are we to think of the morality, of the honour, of 
the veracity of a witness at the bar of the public, who, in what 
he himself calls " the most important <juestion," — ** this greatest 
" and momentous subject"* — on which the liberty, the property, 
and the lives of a whole nation depend, falsities at once both the 
constitution and the history of our country, for the nefarious pur- 
pose of defending the foulest corruption, the foulest tyranny ! — 
who thus coolly without shame deposes, in the teeth of fact, tliat 
which is in direct opposition to truth and justice, wheu the truth 
had recently, in the same cause, and at the same bar, been clearly 
established ! I might have taken for granted, that an Edinburgh 
Reviewer was a reader of Cobbett ; but we have it under his own 
hand ; when he tells us '^ that the number of democrats is vast, 
" and is daily increasing with a visible and dangerous rapidity, 
** any man may satisfy himself, by the common ana obvious means 
. ^' of information. It is a fact which he may read visibly in the 
'^ prodigious sale, and still more prodi^ous circulation of Cobb^tfs 

* See his Epistle in the Caledoaian». 
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*^ Register, and several other weekly papers of the same general 
*' description/^* He must read these Registers to know how 
" dangerous'' they are to the borough faction. Such^ how- 
ever, is the stuff of whiqh unprincipled faction is made, we must 
not flatter ourselves, that proofs or demonstrations, which in the 
last thirty years have been a thousand times given, will silence a 
rotten boroi^h nominee. Modem advocates for triennial pariia- 
ments might know what such parliaments were a century ago. — 
*' When die ministry was in alliance with the whigs, the majority 
" of both houses were whig ; when with the tories, they became 
'' tory." In short, all was craft, faction, and perfidy. Soon after 
the time of passing the Trietmial Billy some such member as 
Colonel Wardle " set on foot an inquiry^ into their own venalities, 
*' which opened such a scene of iniquity, as, in the comparison, 
'* made the pensioner parliament of Charles the Second seem in- 
*' nocent." Away, then, with the whole machinery of faction ! 
Let us have the constitution ; then, but not till then, will 
our nation be emancipated from the oppression and pillage of 
both whig and tory ! then, but not till then, wilt it cease to be 
crucified between two thieves ! 

" The Reviewer very sagaciously observes, that " if triennial 
*' parliaments were resorted to, it would follow, that the crown, 
" if it ever did threaten [a dissolution] would only hold out a 
" a threat of much smaller magnitude to intimidate the house of 
'^ commons, and that there would also be less d^figer of the threat 
'^ being put in execution ; because, in the long run, it can never 
*' be for the [corrupt] interest of the crown to multiply the ap- 
" peals to the People ;" — which last word I shall write with a 
capital initial, although I believe it is invariably written in the 
Edinburgh Review with a little p, although the crown has al- 
ways influence enough in that quarter to be otherwise distin- 
guished. The influence of the crown which, to the exclusion of 
*^ enlightened statesmen" can make horses or asses its ministers, 
is, to be sure, very formidable, and an object of much fear. But, 
had not the preponderating fear in the minds of this man and his 
master, been a fear of the infltLence of the constitution^ his rea- 
soning facuky had probably found out the great superiority of an 
annual to a triennial parliament for the purpose he mentions. 

I come, thirdly, to the liberties taken with the constitutional 
reformers ; that is, with those who seek a reform of parliament 
on the PRINCIPLES of the constitution. By a man in a mask— 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, they are styled " theoretical system- 
*' mongers,, who will have every thing or nothing" — "persons of 
" folly and violence"'}' — " the very worst enemies of all reform, 
^' who will listen to no dictates of moderation" — " the equally con- 



• January tSlO, p. 509. 

t Earl Grey's phrase is, ^ folly and presomption," 
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'* temptible fools of a tumultuous faction*' — '* a class of impostors/ 
practising " despicable arts," — and shewing an utter *' disregard 
*' of truth, and contempt of decency."* — So says the man in the 
mask. But this mask accidentally dropping ofF^ we discover the 
man ; and our surprise at this conduct is at an end ; for we find 
this man to be a member of the honourable house of commons^ 
sitting there as the • of a Cornish borough, v ;\r* r - 

Lord Grenvil/e, we allow, has " talent" enough to Jknow ^ow to . 

choose his men —for such purposes; The is a " learned 

*^ gentleman," and an elegant writer. He has, moreover, as he 
himself informs us, much acquaintance with the subject " of par^ 
^^ liamejitary reform, in his professional capacity, both in at- 
^^ tending election business, in parliamentary committees, and in 
*** Scotch law practice." The gentleman being author of the se- 
cret Epistle to the Caledonians, published with so much glee by 
an enemy ; we there discover who and what he is ; but why, for 
the reasons he assigns, he should have " much acquaintance" with 
jparliamentary reforniy is not quite apparent ; nor does the spe- 
cimen of his skill in this way with which we are favoured, afford 
any greater satisfaction. 

For evidence of the identity in question, the reader may com- 
pare the said Epistle, dated " London, Albany, April 28, 1810," 
with the article in the Edinburgh Review of die same month, on 
^' Rose's Observations respecting the Public Expenditure, and 
^* the Influence ot the Crown " 

Now in consequence of having myself opened the discussion 
on the great question under consideration, in the first r^ular 
treatise proposing a complete reform of parhament, the second 
edition of which was published three and diirty years ago, (1777) 
and thence feeling myself to be a sort of father to the family of 
constitutional reformers, who have been so calumniated, I shall 
be pardoned for appearing in their vindication. There beii^ 
HO difference of opinion among us on the question of right, ex- 
cept a slight shade, my task will be easy. The shade to which 
I allude, is what relates to universal suffrage. Some of us con- 
ceive that the right — the principle — is this, that a man ought to 
share in representation because he is a man, capable of being ren- 
dered happy or miserable by the legislature under which he lives. 
Others, but without any argument in the nature of a demon- 
stration, hold, that the right only extends to those who bear the 
burthens of the state. With this sole shade of difference in opi- 
nion, there is between diese reformers no difference of object in 
practical exertion, as they harmoniously unite, and co-operate 
most cordially. 

Mutually availing themselves of that constitutional maxim, uni- 

• April 1810. 
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wranUy acknowledged^ that it is essential to liberty^ that represent 
tatiott and taxation shall be inseparable; studiously avoiding 
disputations on all refinements of interpretation^ they agree for 
ikeir practiced purposes to take taxation to mean^ that which 
being levied in support of the poor^ the church; and the state, on 
all male persons of property, whether freeholders, copyholders, 
landholders, or mere householders, is therefore direct, palpable, 
and incontrovertible. Here, as constitutional reformers, they take 
their atand ; doing the, same again, with respect to parliaments, 
the duration of which shall not e^^qeed one year ; as they are able 
to demonstrate that parliaments of any longer duration are not 
constitutional ; but contrary to both justice and political liberty. 

Such are the constitutional reformers ; so slightly differing ia 
sentiment, so cordially harmonizing in action ; being thus equally 
practical politicians. Sir Francis Burdett and myself, for in- 
stance, thus vary and thus agree. He does not carry his notion of 
the abstract right so far as I do. To me, therefore, he is theoreti- 
cally somewhat of an aristocrat; but, contending for representa- 
tion co^extensive with direct taxation, and the equal distribution of 
it, he is sufficiently a democrat to content me. I say sufficiently f, 
because I am satisfied that, with the base of representation so ex- 
tended, general liberty would be perfectly safe ; although those 
who paid no direct taxes should have no votes; and that general 
safety I believe to be his object, as well as mine. An aristocrat 
who is truly a friend to the democratic part of our constitution i» 
a treasure indeed ! 

Now, considering the relation in which I stand to the consti- 
tutional reformers, I do indeed feel an indiscriminate attack on* 
^lem, as a personal attack on myself; — a calumny on their views, 
as an accusation levelled at my own character ; and having been 
for more than thirty years a champion of their cause, it is ex- 
tremely possible that, insignificant as I may in reality be, I may 
have been particularly in die eye of the learned gentleman, when 
he so liberally dealt out his slander under a mask. Be this, how- 
evier, as it may, I shall for a few moments, take to myself the 

coarse, and son^what vulgar, abuse of the parliamentary 

of Lord -«- , this sly defender of the borough faction, 

with whom he is, as member for , so identified. 

^ About the time that this gentleman was^in petticoats, or learmng 
his A, B, C, I published my first essay on parliamentary reform. 
Having spent my early life in the sea service, it afforded no dis- 
play of fine writing; it dealt but litde m trope or metaphor; but 
in very plain English it contended for representation co-extensive 
with taxation, — for a fair distribution of that representation, — 
wAfor the restoration of annual parliaments. Has the collec- 
tive wisdom of my country in three and thirty years done more ! 
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9ow could it? If we stop shprt of iiniyiersid safir^e, jg nojfc tliis ^ 
aQ dbe constitution cm give us? and all that is reqiured, in ike 
science of civil government, for the security of lil^erty, propertjr, 
and life? At dbat time I ^rgu^ thati as all men wep talced, 
all ought to be represented^ independent of the other ground al- 
ready noticed. The flight divernty of opinion aboyemeoti^Mied 
l>eing nowy however, reduced to a plain practical ruk g^ wbicih 
all constitutional reformers are agreed^ no mpie p^ now be 
0aid about it 

A Scotch lawyer who pretends fp the ability pf mmdingy and 
of improving* the IPlnghsh constitution, may think my doctrine 
*' folly/' but by what kind of logic he is to mal^e it out, that 
three and thirty years of reasoning is *^ violence/' I am^t a loss to 
conjecture. It might as reasonably pass for temper, for moderr 
ation, and long enduring patience. I say three and thirty years 
reasoning; for within that space, I t^ve published at least as 
many writings in one form or another, to make known, and to 
\support the English constitution; that constitution into which 
tins epistle-writer's master, while a minister, plunged many a 
dagger. One of the writings to which I allude, was an argu- 
mentative petition to the House of, Commons in 179^» against 
one of those daggers. In another it may be seen, y/herj& I con- 
vict that ^' enlightened statesman" of ignorance of the constv- 
tution ; as well as of maintaining absurd and misdiievpun doCf* 
trines.f 

This was not done under a mask ; although such at tb§ time 
was the diabolical tyranny of the Pitt and Grentilk ministry, I 
was obliged to hire a shop and a servant to sell my single book \ 
for no person in the trade dare publish a word on polities, e)^ept 
in defence of them and dieir* system. Is it in that n^ver-to-bef- 
forgotten, and — until public atonement be ipade — never-to-^be« 
forgiven system oif terror, we are to look for the r^oommefidations 
of Xord' Grenville, again to' rule over us i But under a f^oftk, 
i, and those vyho with me concur in opinion, and co-operate in 
action, for a constitutional reform^ are tQ receive the assassin 9tab 
of foul insinuation. Because we adhere with inedibility to the 
taimplicity and excellence qf the English constitutioui and cannot 
b? preVailed on to adopt in its place the licentious mummery of 
mock reformers^ thrust forwards for the vile purposes of the most 
dang^ous members of the noROUoii faction^ in the dialect 
iff tteir advocate, we are ^* theoretical ^ew-mopgers.*' 

This writer takes good care not to haye*it imputed, to him, that 
l^e respects the system of our Conatitu^ioii. ^e ^p at djoy time 
^cri)>b|e you a score ox two of pages, in solemn diction andpoB»- 

* $;dinl>iM*gh Raviewy April, 1810, p. SOT. 

t Appeal on the subject of the £ng. Con. 45, 44, 392. 
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pous phrase^ on ^pariiamentary reform, on the induence of die 
crown, or on any other political topic, without once laying down 
a single PRiNCfPLE, as a test of rectitude ; as a guide of con- 
duct; as a rule of practice. No, Uie borough faction are 
no '* theoretical system-mongers/' They have a mortal antipathy, 
« deadly abhorrence of ^sterns, because systems have pri nciples; 
and their more particular aversion is, to a definition of the En^ish 
Constitution. Their northern lights, like dieir countryman the Earl 
of Selkirk, always write on our " government,'^ as if there belonged 
to it no more system than to that of the Hottentots: All is to be 
ordered by " government/' according to that ^' civil discretion^' 
we heard of long ago from their oracle Biirke ;* all, is to be mo- 
delled according to their sage notions of expediency. Whether the 
country be to be defended, or representation to be reformed, they 
acorn even to inquire if the constitution have in it any provision or 
any principle, to the end in view ; and, exactly as if no consti- 
tution existed, they dogmatically proceed to supply all our necessities 
out of the inexhaustible treasure of their own invention and mighty 
wisdom ; by which we soon find, that, in their hands, we should 
have about as much civU liberty as the subjects of any conti- 
nental emperor, European, Asiatic, or African. 

As to " IMPOSTORS," and " the contemptible tools 
OF faction," my, readers, I believe, by thb time, know where 
to find them. I also believe the time is at hand, when, neither 
by the gross finud of mock reform, nor any other equally con- 
temptible device, they will any longer be able to uphold that 
odious rotten-borough despotism, under which their country has 
80 long groaned, and by which it has been so infamously pillaged. 

Adverting now to " The State of Parties," not only as drawn 
in the Edinburgh Review for January last, but as occurring to my 
own observation, I am induced to offer some further remarks on 
•Earl Grejfs " State of the nation.'' I agree pretty \vell with 
the Reviewer, when he says — " the last invincible reason," (hav- 
ing given others, some good, some bad,) ^^ for a thorough recon- 
'' ciUation between the Whig Royalists and the great body of the 
'^ people is, that it is a gross solecism and absurdity to suppose, 
'^ that such a party should exbt without being supported by the 
*' affections and approbation of the people :" — "The' fiiends of 
** national freedom must be recognised by the nation :" — If the 
party ^ appear at any time to havie lost the confidence and attach- 
'' ment of the people, the first of all its duties, and tne necessary pre^ 
** lude to the discbarge of all the rest, is to regain it by every effort 
" consistent with probity and honour." — If this be good sense, as I 
think it is, there are those who must find it difficult to explain why- 

* See his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, and Lord Abingdon's Thoughts 
thereon. 

# 
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they are so much offended with Sir Proncw Bnrdett, ad they 
evidently are. If^ as *' the necessary prelude'' to usefulness, iu 
savii^ his country^ he, by taking a rational course, has acquired, in 
no small degree, ^^ the a£Cections and approbation'' of the people^ 
>¥as it not one at least of his duties ? Are, or are not his efforU 
to secure those objects, consistent with probity or honour i It is 
because I think they are, he has my approbation. !Nor is there 
any thing about him which makes me fear to trust him. He 
ciannot mislead me^ by laying it down as a maxim, that we oii^t 
to hold to the law and the constitution ; which law and which con« 
stitution, he explains in the same sense as men the most learned 
and constitutional. Admit ttie possibility of error in his interpret- 
tation ; yet it being made openly, in the face of day, and exposed 
to the siftings of discussion, I cannot be more safe. 

Should he ever, by apostasy, deceive me, that must be his 
harm, not mine. Should he ever abandon those principles of re- 
fbrm he has acknowledged, — should he relinquish his pursuit of 
representation co^xtensroe with taxation — a fair distribution of 
the same, ^nd parliaments of a duration not exceeding one year, 
he might lose Aw reputation, but it would not affect mine; nor 
would it, I trust, defeat the people of England in their exertions 
for the recovery of public liberty. In the political union between 
Sir Prands and me, there is no coalition of opposites, no sacrifice 
of principle, nothing hollow or unsound, no compromise ; neither 
of 09 muzzles the other. We both declare our genuine senti* 
ments, as freelyas publicly. Seeing then, not only the safety of 
trusting Sir Francis Burdetty but the wisdom of it, because of 
his abJity, as well in personal talent, as in his possessing in a super- 
eminent d^ree, " the affections and approbation of the people ;'* 
I do most confidently trust him : and whether, as a matter of taste,. 
I personally admired him or not, I should think it my duty, as 
an finglishman, cordially to co-operate with him ; lamenting that 
any virtuous person shoidd be prevented from doing the same, by 
jealousy, or prejudice, or unfounded fancies of danger. Grant, 
for a moment, that he is an ambitious demagogue ; he is then the 
most foolish demagogue 1 Overheard of; for the reform he seeks, 
once obtained, it would instantly divest him of the powers of 
mischiefs 

But I am digressing. Before Sir Francis Burdett came into 
my mind, I was about to lament that Earl Oreif, in his '^ State 
of the Nation," at the close of parliament for the season, had not 
touched on the great, the all-comprehending question of legislative 
reformation, in a manner altogether different from that which he 
adopted; that this had not been done in a mode more congenial 
with the good counsel I -have quoted from one of his own present 
party; that he had not, with a philosophic magnanimity, dis- 
aiisBed from bis recollection petty circumstances, of no utility to 
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be remembered^ but the revival of M^hich tends <^jM(o estrange 
from one another and keep asunder, those whom ^' The State of 
the Nation,'' so unspeakably cridcal, ought to unite and keep to- 
gether. 

But the line of argument which his lordship took, his mention 
of me by name^ and the erroneous opinions which might other- 
wise get afloat, to the prejudice of that cause, in which, of all 
earthly causes, a wise and honest j^i^lishman will, in mj juc^- 
ment, find most satisfaction in labouring, call on me for some 
observations. 

Earl Grey^ by his ill-considered coalition with a person, to 
whose unconstitutional opinions and tyrannical measures he had 
been' in a persevering opposition of many years, has been himself 
the author of all that difficulty he now experiences ; and has caused 
to himself all that disappointment and cbagriu under which he la- 
bours. Here is the root of his uneasiness ; hence arises that decay 
in " his ppputari^,'* under which he is so sore— even to com- 
plaint. Hence also that inconsistency in his conduct, as are* 
former, which is but too evident. But for this, his lordship, I 
presume, would have pursued a very different course ; would have 
shadowed his brows with patriot wreadis, in addition tp those of 
former days. Instead of narrowing, he would have enlarged; 
instead of contracting, he would have expanded, bis ideas^ oi| that 
reformation, by which alone his country can be saved. I^ for- 
merly, when danger of extinction was distant, and not thought 
of serious magnitude, he had conceived half measures and p^rJUal 
amendments sufficient for our security, he would now, that tl^ 
danger is ^ the very door, ^antic and terrific beyond all former 
imagination, have been convinced, that nothing short of the con- 
stitution itself, healing the wounded spirits of the people, animating 
with its cheeriog burst of light and liberty, renovating the national 
strength, invigorating its defensive arnoi, arousing every laAnt 
energy with enthusiasm and unanimity, could be equal to the crisis 
in w-bich we stand. 

I may grieve at what I see ; but, in hopes of beii^ useful, I will 
proceed. — Lord Grey, surely most unnecessarily, and not in the 
best taste, told the house a story of a correspondence in 1792^ 
between two popular societies, to one of which at the time his 
lordship, and to ba|th of which I, bekmged. ^^ At that period/' 
says his lordship (59) '' a society was formed to promotci^ thft 
^' cause of parliamentary reform, under the denommatioa of the 
^' Friends of the People ; and of this society I had H^, honour to 
'^ be a member. At that tiiBe the Friends of the Peofk^ botfa 
*^ collectively and individually, (1) w^e exposed to cruel miare* 
*' presentation. (2) We yere subjected then,^ it is my fate (3) aoWj 
'^ to have our motives and our conduct m^^ tbe o^ects of great 
<^ and unmcirited ohk^uy hy tiie same d^H^pikn. ^perwnSf (4^ 
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** who tiow doicnbe lis aa no sincere fHotidt of reform, no real 
** advocates for the rights of the people, because we were not pre- 
'^ pared to support^ what was then, as it is now, called, and most 
**jahely called, a radical reform. (5) Hiese clmrges were com* 
'^ mitnicated to the world ia two deciat^tions, published by a so- 
'^ ciety formed at the same tim^, for the purpose of promotii^ 
^ coB^itational iuformation. In coosequencVs of these chai|;es, 
*^ aaad in answer to some letters addressed to us by individuak, 
^* one of which was from Major Cartwright^ (6) who took the 
'' same part then as he does now, and I beheve conscientiously, 
^' we felt it necessary to make a public decl»ration of the principles 
'^ upon which we associated, and of the constitutional objects to 
^' which our ex^tions were directed. It was signed by my noble 
** friend near me, then Lord John Russel^'v (7) and wids your 
^* lordships' pennissbn, I wiH now proceed to read it 

^' * May 12, 179«- 
'< ' We |H*ofes6 abt to entertain a wish, that the great phm of 
'^ ^fublkben^, ^hieh Mr. Paine has so powerfully r^com* 
^^ ' mendedf skomlii be cctrried into effect ; nor to amuse ou^ 
*^ ' feUo^ citizeos wilfa die m^mfk:en| promise of obtaining for 
*' * them the rights of the people in their full extents the inde-^ 
** ' finite language c^ delh^on, (8) which, by opening uBbotkided 
« < proespeets of political adventure, tends to destroy that puUie 
^* * opinkm which is thtt support of ali true governments, and 
^^ ' to excite a spirit of innovateon, of ?which no wisdom can see 
^< < the effect> no skill divert the course* We view man as he is, 
^' ' the creature of halnt as wel^as of reason. We tlunk it diere* 
'^ ' fore our dul^ to propose no extreme changes, wbich^ however 
'^ ' specious in meory , can never b^ accompUabed without violence 
'^ ' to die settled opinions of maiHciwi, nor attempted without 
*^ * endangering sefme of the nkost estimable advantages we 
'* ' enjoy. (9) We are convinced that the people bear a fixed 
^^ ' attachment to the happy form of our government, and to the 
'^ ' geimine principles of our constitution ; these we cherish as the 
'' * oUects of such attasfcicn, not ffom ai^ implicit reverence or ha- 
'^ ' bmial superstition, but as institutions be^ calculated to produce 
*^ ' the happiness of nnm in civil society ; and it is because we are 
'' * convinced diat abuses are undermining and corrupting them, 
'< < that we have aiisociated for the preservation of those princi- 
*^ ' fiitB* We wish to rrform the c&nstitution because we wish 
" * lo preserve it ! (10) — We conclude, bjr declining all future 
'^ ' intercourse in these words : — ^We must beg leave to decline all 
'' ^future intercourse widi a society whose views and objects, as far 
'' ^ aa we caii coHect them from the vanous resolutions and pro- 
'^^ ' ceedk^^ ^iAids hxrt been pidiliriied^ we camiot help re« ^ 

* Now tkake of BedfotcL 
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'< < garding as irreconcileable with those real interests on which we 
'^ ' profess to inform, and enlightenr the people/ 

" These," continues his lordship, " were my opinions in 1792 ; 
^ and I at this hour continue to maintsin^them. These were the 
'' opinions arraigned (H) by a description of persons with whom 
** I then disclaimed all intercourse. They are Uie opinions now 
*^ censured and mierqn'esented hy the very same men with whom I 
^^ still disclaim all intercourse or association. I do not impute 
** motives to-finy of them, although I feel how uncharitably they 
^^ have attributed my conduct to motives of the worst descrip- 
^* tion ; I accuse no man of bad intentions, although we dbould 
'^ be disposed from recent exposures, and from the shame- 
*^ iul conspiracies which every, day is bringii^ to light, to think 
^* that some of those most active in vilifying the conduct of others, 
'' have themselves violated all those principles of honour and 
^ morality, which constitute the only sure basis of social life. 
^^ Many of them^ I sincerely believe, ^e actuated by no improper 
^< or unworthy motives, however they may have been imposed 
" upon and misled ; some I cannot altogether acquit. Tlie path 
^^ they are treading is dangerous in the extreme, and demands the 
'^ most vigilant caution to prevent it from leading to a fiiltal ter- 
" mination. 

" Whenifoer this great question shall be taken up by the people 
*^ of this country seriously and affectionately-~^(for, notwidtttand- 
'^ ingall we every day hear, I doubt much whether there exists a 
^ very general disposition in favour of this measure) there will then 
''foe a fair prospect of accomplishing it, in a manner, consistent 
*^ ^th the security of the Consti|§[tion. But until the country 
'' should have expressed its opinion upon this subject, the exam- 
'' pies of the other nations of Europe should deter us from any 
'' precipitate attempt, to huriy on to premature or violent opera- 
** tion, a measure on which the best interests of the nation so 
^' essentially depend. (12) 

' '' For myself, I beg leave to repeat, that when I feel it my 
''duty to give my support to it, it is on those principles which 1 
"have before laid down: those principles depend on practical 
" views, which have been approved by all the great and honest 
" men, who have been heretofore favourable to the measure of a 
'^ temperate reform. <13) The reform that they wiidied, and 
" which alone I will support, is that which amends, not that 
"which would subvert, the Constitution. The chai^ which J 
" desire to see effected by temperate and constitutional means, is 
" one which has for its object the restoration, not the ruin of the 
" government. (14) 

' ^1 When I act, ray lords, in this cause, it wiil be in opposition 
^' to men, who, under the pretext of reform, would drive us into 
" wild extravagant theories^ wholly inconsistent with the yiinda- 
" mental principles of our system. (15) 
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'' I have d^elt thus long upon the subject, from my full con- 
^^ viction, that to the success of a temperate reform, no impediment 
''is calculated to have a more hostile influence than the attempt to 
''force a reform by pttWtc clamour, (16) WellVould it be if 
" government, directmg its views to the indispensable necessity of 
^ restoring the decayed energies of the constitution, should take up 
"this great question with all that sound and statesmanlike caution 
"whith it demands, and by moderate discussion, and seasonable 
relief, assuage the discontent which an opposite line of conduct 
" has created in the public mind, and which I am afraid at thb 
nM>metit too. genendiy prevails. (17) In proportion as this 
question has been agitated by the public, I have been extremely 
desirous; that my opiniom on it should be fully known ; believ- 
ing as I sincerefy do, that they are the only principles upon 
'' which reform can be effected, without endangering the Con- 
'' stitution." 

In addition to the foregpii^ passages of the opemng speech, 
which alone is reported by Mr.'Fower, it is necessary to give a 
few extracts also from his lordship's reply, as reported in the 
Momii^ Chronicle. After comparing his Majesty's present mi* 
nisters to Caligula's horse, when cqnsul of Rome, his* lordship 
said: — ^' An ecbnomical reform was not the whole that he wished. 
'' He desired to see a reform a little more extensive. But his 
'^ opinion on this subject had undeigone some change \ and he 
confessed, that to go to the full extent of hia origimd ideas in 
'^ the first instance, would be too much ; a more limited reform 
** would be preferable. (19) If he had ever said that, without 
'' a parliamentary reform, no administration could act usefrdly for 
f5 the coimtiy, that opinion he must now bbtbact ! ! ! 
** " If ministers had sufficient power, he thought, even as the> 
'^ House of Commons was now composed, that they (the minis- 
*^ ters) might do every thing that wa3 required for the good of 
'' the country ; but, to do so, they must possess the confidence* 
^' of the people, and the coi^dence of the crown; for,, without 
^ the latter, as well aa the former, they could not aqt with full* 
'' effect, but must be subjiect to every obstruction." (^0), 

I have quoted tediously, that. I might be sure of mioting not 
unfairly, or even be suspected of it. In my conunent, I shall first 
remove a difficulty,, and then proceed, with a series of plain notes, 
on the several passages which seem to i:equire it. From bemg 
myself the only individual mentioned, as well as from the whole 
context, both before and after the introduction of my name^ the 
reader, as it seems to me, must infer, that, for ei^teen years past, 
or ever since 179$, I have been one of that '' description oif^ 
persons" with whom Earl Grey then '^ disclaimed all intercourse," 
and likewise that, as being one of those ^^ men who, under pre^ 
<' text of refom, would drive us into wild extravagant theories^ 
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'* wlioUy kcon^temt with ^q ^mimf^ f^'^W^V^ qf .<mr 
^^ ^ystem ^'' | i^i^ l|« one pf those with ^bomli^ 'Ulill difcll^^^"^ 
** all mtercoprf^ and 9890cis|tion ;" and is det^nouijed tbat^ when 
be shall <' iM;t ia ^ cnuse, it shall be in oppo^itipa to^ those 
men. 

That I am so inqluded and described, must, X iimkf be ibp- 
ferred. But, for surety sake, I eotreat my r^ad^ ^|ot to proceed 
auotb^ lipQ now in the p^e before bixn, until be have 9g^^ pen^d 
the words of luord Qr^, that he may 9Sfure himself b«yond a 
pp^ibi^t3r of doubt, whedi<9r I ion, or am not, so uicluded and *o 
described. Hayipg thus prepared himself, be mayb^^gif^ with the 
Iwo foUov^ng lett^ers : 

'* Dear Sir, London, March 8, 1794. 

** I have received your very obliging and instructive letter, 
'' which a variety pf occupations has prevented my acknowledging 
<^ as soon as I ought to have done ; die motion on the subject of 
** the Hessians has been put off tfll Tuesday next, on account of 
^ some of those, whose support I expect, not having been able to 
*^ attend sooner. I think we were rather deficient at the moment, 
*' tn not having moved more strongly the declaration of Mr. Pitt,' 
*' which certainly went the lengdi of asserting the Kill's preroga- 
<*;tive in the fullest extent, to brii^ into these kingdoms, in time 
*' 6f 'nvitr, foreign troops, without any specification as to the object 
** for which they were to be employed, or aiiy limitation as to their 
^numbers. The only controul, if controiil it can be called, 
'* which he allowed to exist, was in the necessity, or rather in the 
^ propriety of a communication to parliament, the omission of 
'* which he siid would be highly culpable. Prom what has since 

passed in the House of Lords, I am inclined to think that h^ 
" will find some qu^ification for his former doctrines, which will 
'* pass with the majority of the House, isnd with the public, of 
'* whose opinions, I am sorry to say, that the majority at present 
" seem to give a tolerably fair expresaaon. 

'^ Without going the length which many others do, of an abso- 

hite and unqualified condemnation of the principle of universal 
" suffrage, as worse even than the present sjrstem, you know that 
" my opinions have always differed from yours on that subject. 
" I wish to exclude no pbii, and therefore I do not at present wish 
*' to propose any. T wish in the first pbce that the exigence of 
" the grievance should be feirly ascertained, and admitted — then, 
" from the different remedies proposed let Aat be selected which, 
''^ in the judgment of the people themselves, shall appear to be best 
''calculated to correct it. It was widi this view that I last 
*' year proposed a general motion for a committee, and much ad- 
** vantage was taken of me in the debate, particularly by Mr. Pitt, 
^ because I said that I did not mean to exclude from dieir consi- 
*^ lAeratioR the plan of universa} repTesentattton, though my own 
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^* dpisAottvimB dgainsl it It is so, add I cannot alter k, till I shall 
^* hear such reasons as convince me that I am wrong. It is^not 
'' possible within th^ limits of a letter to go into a discinsioB of 
^ this important ^uestion^ which has hidierto b€Sea discussed 
y^ without producing any agreement between those who maintain 
'^ the opposite opiraouBS. A considerable part of the dispute seems 
*' to me to turn upon a misapplication or a misrepresentation of 
*' the rigfatfi of men. ]^obody holds those rigfat^^ whioh it is noW 
*^ so much die fashion to speak of in mockery or reproach, hi^er 
'' dian I do, but they do not consist in universal represebtatioii^ 
'' or in any particular mode of government. Government being 
** fimnedjhr the protection and security of those righi$, what^ 
^^ eter mode i^ h^ calctdatedto produce those ends, whether it 
*^ be universal, or amove limited system of representation, is that 
** to whidh the people have a Ri qht. Of this undoubtedly when 
'' alterations are to be made they must judge, but I hope those 
'' will not be represented as enemies to their rights, who recom* 
^' mend what, from a conscientious conviction, &ey believe to be 
^' best calculated for the security of those rigli^s. It is from such 
^^ a conviction, most thoroughly impressed on my mind, that in the 
'^ formation of a new systeni I should wish to stop short of uni* 
'^ versal representation, the objections to which are, in n^ opi- 
'' nion, most forcibly stated in a pamphlet lately published by Mr* 
t€ Wyvil. Without going £arther into the question at present, I 
'' shall content myself with stating my opinion to be, that if a 
^' right of voting, so extensive as to comprehend all the home' 
** holders oi the kingdom, were established, that the present system^^ 
*^ of corruption would' be compleatly defeated, and all the ad- 
'I vantages diat can be expected from a system of universal 
'^ representation, without many of the mischiefs, to which none 
" can say diat it may not be Uable, would te obtained,— that 
^* of the active friends to reform, a great proportion are advo^ 
^ cates {or universal suffrage, and that the popular doctrine of 
*^ giving to every man his right, in the sense in which it is 
*^ used, is the. most likely to produce considerable popular effect, 
^' I am ready to admit. But I am sure you will iidmit with 
^ me, on the other hand, that I should be guilty of a great 
*^ crime, if I were to endeavour, to excite the people to a mea* 
*^ sure which I do not believe would uitimately prove to their 
■ ge. 

'^ I am with great regard, dear sir, 

*^ Your faithful humble servant, 
*' Major John Cartwright." *' C. GREY;'* 

^ The Letter to vlndi tbis^vasia reply ,b«g«n Si foHowfr; ... 

SiK, B. Fermf M^Ktck 1, 94* 

The Ministei^ilatededaiatioa toaehisi^ tbepmogativc^ was to aadadoua 
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** Hawick, Nov. 10, 1S05, 

'^ Sir, — I received jonr letter durii^ an absence from hence of 

^ some days, which prevented my answering it so soon- as I other- 

J^ wise should have done. — On my return last night I also received 

*' your essay,'"' in which I have no doubt I shall find much instvuc- 

^' tion, and for which I return you my best thanks. 

'' I hope I ^all not forfeit the credit you give me for sincerity 
" in the cause of parliamentary reform, by declaring my opiniofn 
'^ to be strongly against agitatmg that question at the present mo* 
*^ ment. - I am persuaded that the cause itself would not be pro- 
*' moted by it, though it might very probaUy suffer, if in its 
^' present unpromising state that be possible ; and that no mea- 
^^ sure the opponents of Mr. Pitt can take would moie effec- 
'^ tually assist that minister. This is only an individual opinion ; 
*' not having lately had an opportunity of communicathig with Mr. 
'^ Fox, or any other of my ^ends on this subject ; and by their 
*^ opinion, rather than by mine, if it should be likely to have 
^' any influence with you, I should wish you to be guided.^^ 
^' 1 am, with great regard. Sir, 

<' Your very cribedient bumble servant, 

" C. GREY.'' 

a step towards the utter extinctioD of our liberties, that every Englishmaa 
owes you his thanks for yonr determination to renew the discussion on that 
subject. Should that daring man, confident in his majority, repeat bis de- 
claration, his offence, in my judgment, will compel yon to proceed againaft 
him criminally. In the iroi>eachment of Strafford, there are charges of less 
magnitude, than that of raamtaining a doctrine incompatible with any other 
species of government on earth^han that of complete despotism. 

I think, Sir, that a fresh avowal of the traitorous sentiment, will not only 
require you, from a sense of duty and consistency, to proceed as I have, 
mentioned ; but that every motive of sound policy seems to recommend the 
measure. 

Both you and I, Sir, know that your motion, whatever it might be, woulfl 
not succeed in the assembly in which you sit. It is for that reason, more than 
for any other, that it ought to be made. If such motions had there nothing to 
obstruct them, but the unbiassed sentiments of the members, no minister wool^ 
dare to make them necessary. ^ . 

^ It is not because you expect to succeed in your motion for a bill of indera- 
1 nity, that you brine it forward; but because the debate npon it may serve to 
open the eyes, and to touch the torpid feelings of the people. For such a ma^ 
tion as I suggest, the same reason holds good ; but with tenfold force. li^ 
would floubtless strongly electrify the palsied mind of tlie public : and the de- 
bate on die question must be eminently instructive on the jvhole system, for 
accomplishing that euthanasia of our constitution, tovrards -which event the pe» 
netrating eye of Hume saw in his time the rapid tendency. It would not be a- 
debate in which the all-poisoning corruptions of government, the resistance to 
parliamentary reform, the impudent fraud abont conspiracies, the despotic po- 
licy of the war, and the spread of barracks aU over the laMd, conM only be 
incidentally touched on; but, as all of them make parts of one syttem, to whicb^ 
nothing is wanting but the unrestriiined introduction qf foreign mercenaries, so 
all these distinct parts of the system will constitute essential parts of the dis* 
eossion. It most also give birth to the most animated diseussions wtihonl 

• The State of the Natum, 
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I am convinced diat it could not have beendke inteatioti ol 
Lord Gre^- to have made an incorrect statement. But as it had 
been madb> as it impeached my knowledge of the constitution^ 
as well as my political conduct, and, hj' implication, those of per- 
sons with whom I now have '^ intercourse and association ;*' and, 
as it also undervalued our judgment on the right means of refoirm- 
ingour decayed representation, which I hold to be -at. this moment 
of infinitely more consequence than my Lord WeUingtorfs driving 
the French over the Pyrennees, it did not become me to be silent* 

As I never laid claim to any private friendship, or to even more 
than a most distant aequsuntance with Earl Grey; nor ever. wrote 
fd him, but as one public man to another, through the respect I 
bore to his character, and with the idea that what I said mighty 
if he had so pleased, have been pasted up at Charing Cross, 
I am not sensible, considering the occasion, of the smallest im- 
propriety or indelicacy, in laying the foregoing letters before the 
public. Most sincerely do I grieve, in the chaise which appears 
to have taken place in his lordship's sentitnents, since the period to 
which the first x>f the letters refers ; as. well as in the difierence of 
tone, between that letter and the speech of 1810. 

To my own feelings it is sufficient, that I am not conscious of 

^oorg ; in which it should sbem probable that justice in duiB time would be ren- 
dered to that swaU band of strong-minded men who stood their ground in de- 
fence of freedom, when so basely deserted by theik* despicable associates. 

When a nation is gradually losmg a sense of freedom, and the festers of arbi- 
ttary power are progresnvely rivetted one by one, in regular and systematic 
succession, it is not wisdom in the patriots timidly to stand forever on the de«* 
fensive, holding one uniform, uninteresting conduct, of merely preaching 
wholesome political lessons. No ; chains are broken by bold, sudden, and vi- 
gorous exertions. Patriotism must produtfe such exertions, or it is useless. 
Wherever arbitrary power openly appears, it must act offensively, and with the 
iBtrepidi^ of the lion. 

But, Sir, such subjects never present themselves to my mind, witliqnt sug- 
gesting a. deficiency in the conduct of every opposition party, that has figured 
in ^his country since the Revolution. No such party yet, by any specific re- 
form which it has held forth, and for which it has perseveringly and nn- 
deviatingly contended, has satisfied the people that politicai reform for its own 
sake has been the object in view, independent of power and emoluments more 
orfess incompatible wiUi public freedom and economy. I trust. Sir, vou will 
not be offended with this remark. On such a reform as I speak of will, in my 
judgment, be found finally to turn the approbation and support of the people. 
Sneh has uniformly been the vnretched. conduct of all former oppositions, and 
such the melancholy effect of a century of imposition on the people, that if th^ 
present opposition have the salvation of their country truly at heart, a conduct 
totally dissimilar must distinguish them from all that have gone before them. 
It is satisfactory to observe, that at a season of the most nnminent danger t6 
liberty, she has firiends in parliament every way onalified to do her service. 

In our owii country, as all our dangers arise from the want of a true repre- 
sentation, so every parliamentary debate should be so managed as to render thiS' 
truth manifest, and to shew its fatal consequences. And respecting this object, 
^orfs bespeaking a bold and virtuous enthusiasm, should be frequently madftn 
i^r cru^hij^g at ooee all the hopes of traitoiv, by a radical reform* 
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way- abntemeirf io mj dcmns to aid ia raitoritlg Ae confltitiiliaft of 
mj country^ nor <^ aa averted eye when I neet those who afe 
like-iniaded* Neither have I to hanent my ever having formed 
conneotioiiB^ entered into coalilaonfl, or listened to counseb, that 
I could allow (o restrain me in the independent exercise of my 
own judgment^ or in the faithful dischaige of my individual 
duty. If I have experienced the change which time brings oa 
human strength, I trust it is not altogether unaccompanied with 
the benefits of much thought and long experience. 

It is only when statesmen speak, or writCi or act, we can esti- 
mate their knowledge, or their talents^ as legislators or as rulers* 
It ts in this tram of thought, and to this end| I shall now offer om 
the foregoing part of Earl Grey*§ speech the followiog 

NOTES; 

Note I. Had his lordship, before he had read to the house an 
angrf ammer, submitted to it the original language which in part 
cawid that answer, the house would have better understood the na^ 
ture and the extent of the offence that had been given, as well as 
some material points in the earl's speech. The Society for Comti-' 
Hitumal Imformatumf had, on the 27th April, 1792, written to the 
Society of the Friends of the People (to both of which societies 
I belonged) as follows : — " That the House of Commons itself^ 
'' which is the very subject to be reformed, should have fumisfaed 
*' a part of the strength of this institution, may ultimately afford 
** important advantages to the pablic. But it must not, sir, be 
*f disguised, that at first this circumstance will necessarily be ac- 
*' companied with doubts, with suspicions, with apprehensions. 
'^ It is not, sir, the first time that members of that house have 
'' professed diemselves reformers ; but, should they, on this occa- 
'< sion, prove fitttfafoUy instrumental in effecting a substantial 
^' reform in die representation of the people, and the duration of 
*^ parliaments, it wiU be the first time that the nation faadi not 
<* found itself in an orror, when it placed confidence in associated 
^' members of parliament for the recovery of the coastitutioBal 
*^ mi inestimable r^ts of the people/^ 

'' St. AjUm*$ TwMHh Feb. 24, 1780; 
* ^' RsMlvadk—Huul the conmiittecis of the several comities, cittes, and towns 
<* of Uuft kingdom, who liave petitioned pariiament for a reform of gross abases 
^' hi the expenditare of pobbc money, be reqnested to depote three members 
** of llisir respective committees, noi heuig memben qfeUker heme iifparliamentf 
** to meet at the St. AHmb's Tavern^ on Tuesday, the 7th of March, at If 
<< o'clock, to eottider of a pkm of associatioa for supporting the petitions, and* 
** otiier measnfea eoadactng to axsToaa the frebdom of PARLiAtf eht* 
'< 8igned C. WyyiU, BobTHUdyard, T. F. Foljambe, Rob. Smith, W. Frank- 
*^ land, Godf. Webster, David Parry, Anthony Chapman, James Townsend, 
" O. Onesipboms PtaU, G. Jennings, Francis Vmcent, T. Brand Hfrflis, John 
"Jebb.** '^ ' "^ fiubjoiaed 

? WyvillPap.IIL 149. 
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At the sume time tfaKt tUi general eautkm wat giveo, for 
putting the youtfaful, the virtuous, and too*confiding on dieir 
gum-dy DO one I apprehend would have approved of having pointed 
8U8(Mcion9 at individuals. It happens to me to know of a cer- 
tainty, that, by the penomn of diat letter, the sincerity of Lord 
Grejf, then Mr. Gre^ was npt in the smallest degree suspected. 
Nor, until the appearance of the recent speech, did I ever imagiiie 
that he hioiself, at the time, entertained the smallest apprehension 
on that score. I had rather supposed that, penetrating the; wri- 
ter's thoughts, and conscious only of honourable motives, he had 
confidendy trusted he was one of those who were glanced set and 

encouraged in the concluding words of that letter : ^' That 

*^ the distJuguished persons who have adorned the senate, and 
*' now adorn your society, may be found equal to the sublime 
** effort of virtue which their situation now demands ; and may 
'^ on that account receive the blessings of their country and q! 
^^ mankind to the latest posterity, is i!he sincere, the ardent wish 
'' of the. Society for Constitutional Information, in nnhose name 
'^ I have ibe honour to subscribe myself, with great regard, sir, 
^' your most obedient humble servant, 

** John Cartwjusht, Chairman."* 

" To die President,'' &g. 

As chairman of the same society, I also signed another letter^ 
which, " in my judgment, was well calculated to weaken that 
,** wretched prejudice, which, for so many ages past, had taught 
'' two polished, philosophic, christian nations, to consider each 
'* other as natural enemies."+ These sins of mine gave great 
scandal to a Certain little waspish son of a BlUckwell-Hall l^ac* 
tor, puffed up to a high aristocratic self-importance, by the wealth 
a worthy father had acquired as an army commissary or contractor. 
This waspish creature having infused into four other members hj^ 
own alarmis,!^ they, on the 4th of June following, seceded, because 

iaMoiiied^to a ci^fcnlar letter, dated St. Altian'8 Tavern, Feb. fS, 1780, wa 
•Im> fiid SB £QUoi?ft3-r*^ It is r^comiiiended to each conmitlee by tbe undsiw 
** written gentleruen, members of tbe Yorkshire committee, as being in their 
'^ jadgment, a proper and advisable measure to appoint such gentlemen on^ 
'^ to be deputies, into are not ntemben of eiiher haute pf pa$iimnmit.'* Signe<k 
^ €. WyviU, Bob. Bildyard, W. Mason.^ 

H^aZs Papers, I. Number tlL' 
109,112. 

How far these notions of the deputies in 1780, and of the Soc. Con. Inf. in 
1792, have proved altogether groundless, the public are the best judges. It 
i^verycertftiftthaSajpowHra^re/iNiiiihasall the while bees ni the Jiaods of the 
a^emben of the t^o Rouses of p^qrl^ant. Wt^ have ttiey 4ajDe &9 thirlf 
years) 

♦ WyviU Papers, IIL 153. 

% Ijsu t» n. of ITewoasflOt 15S. 

X He^terwards, with the Duke of Portland, &c. became a regular 

A1.AR9I1ST. 
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I was not expelled. But Mr. Grey did nof secede.' He conti^r 
nued with me, in that body^ '^ associated for the purpose of ob- 
" taining a parliamentary reform." 

Note 2. In any such misrepresentation, I was of course as much 
included as Lord Crrey. . But what public men, either collec- 
tively or individually, ever escaped ? I have bad my share ; but it 
never disturbed my repose. Who has been more misrepresented, 
or more foully calumniated, than Sir Francis Burdett'f But he 
steers right onward,, unmindful of either slander or insinuation. 
Knowing he does not merit the malevolence, he does not take 
the trouble to complain of it. ' 

Note 3. \ am not aware that Lord Grey personally has more to 
complain of in this way than other public men: nor does his lord- 
ship specify instances^ 

Note 4. If from this, coupled with other expressions, I rightly 
infer who are dluded to, there is not, I believe, a man of them who 
does not deeply lament and deplore, that he cannot ccmfer on the 
conduct of this speaker so unquaUfied an approbation as it was 
wont to receive from persons attached to liberty, when the FHencb 
of the ^People, on the 2d of June, 1792, with one voice, vojed 
thanks to Charles Grevy Esq. " for die just severity with which 
^' he exposed the dereliction of the cause of the people, by those 
'* who heretofore professed themselves advocates for parliamentary 
« reform."* n 

Note 5. Let us not get into a dispute about the meaning of com-r 
mon words ! Is it a fake idea of radical reform, that it should go^ 
to the root of the evil of decayed representation, and be regulated 
by the standard of the constitution ? Mr. Greyy as chairman of 
the associated Friends of the People, on the 24th May, 1792, 
in a letter to a popular society in Sheffield, says, ^^ that associa- 
*' tion make the preservation of the constitution, on its true prin^ 
" ciples, the foundation of all their proceedings, and the measure 
" of all their reforms,^^ Now that '' description of persons,** 
Vfm whom the noble earl seems at present so much out of humour, 
conceive that a reform, to be ^* radical/' and to accord with the 
" constitution/' must restore to us representation co-extensive 
with taxation, in support of the poor, the church, and the state; 
— itffbrd an 'equitable distribution of such representation ; — and 
restore to ivi parliaments of a duration not exceeding one year. 
Is not this radical enough to satisfy the noble lord ? 

Can any thing be more simple, or more clear to the under- 
standings of men ? Can any thing be more strictly correct ? In 
what degree does this mild dose of reform, so congenial with the 
constitution, exceed that which he himself prescribed in 1797 i 
Surely he does not mean to quarrel with us for a scruple or a 

• Wy viU Paperfc III. Appendix,, £. 158. t lb, ler. 
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gndn! With reipect to the aforesaid '' description of personii/' 
here is " the measure of all their reforms.^' Let the noble earl, 
then, cease to beat the air i/dth words of loose application; Let 
him cease to hover on the wing over the subject of reform; 
without precisely determining, *' when/' and wh^re to alight and 
^' act'' Let him cease to find fault with the said *^ descriptioii 
** of persons/'. without knowing why or wherefore. Here, in a 
Hut-shell — here, in three lines, is all they aim at. If this be not 
** radical reform," let hi^ lordship good-humouredly tell us what 
is ! If this do not accord with the " true principles of the con- 
*^ stitution," let the noble earl enlighten us with a more correct 
notion of those principles ! But, in God*s name, let us have a 
truce to his displeasure, until by calm reasoning, and coming to 
the point, he have convinced our understandings. If he shall 
convict us of being dunces, let us be scourged. If knaves, let 
him let loose on us all his wrath. If triflers, or trimmers, or 
mock-reformers, let him hold us up to public scorn. 

Note 6. It has been already seen, that Major C. had not writ- 
ten as an " individual,^ but as the organ of a society ; and that 
he was jit the same time a member, with Earl Grey, of The 
Friends of the People, 

Note 7. This nobleman was one of tfie seceders with Mr. 
Baker, &c. but time, I presume, having wrought a change in his 
opinions, his grace honoured me, in the year 1805, (as he has oc- 
casionally done since) with a very obliging correspondence on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, as may be seen, highly to his 
honour, in my State of the Nation, published in the same year.* 

The quotation theft given was as follows : — " I should be 
*^ ashamed to give support to any •set of men v«^ho did not feel 
*^ the necessity of a radical amendment in the whole system of our 
'* government. The source of our evils is an inadequate, defec- 
** dve representation of the people in parliament, and until that 
" source is cut ofi; in my humjble judgment, abuse and corrup- 
" tion will never cease to flow in a thousand different channels. 
'^ I hope and trust the day is not &r distant, when that most de- 
^' sirable event, a substantial and radical reform in the represen- 
'^ tation of the people may be brought to bear : m the mean 
" time, let them see the extent of their grievances, let them know 
'^ whence they arise, and let them coolly and dispassionately form 
'^ their own judgments upon &e best and surest remedy : it is at 
" hand, simple, and of easy attainment." 

Eariy duting fliis correspondence, I waited on his Grace by 
appointm^t, to meet Mr. Fox, but interrupting business pre- 
vented that gentleman's attendance. The Duke's communications 
were, however, declaredly the result of their united judgments. 
The only shade of diflference in opinion between my^ noble cor- 
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Respondent and mjfself, Ivas ih respect of the iodiiiiiitidn wUicb I 
tlicct.thdught dier^ wds in die public mind towards parliaaneBttiy 
itrform^ and in the fitness, according to my ju(%m^nt| of Aat in- 
clination being cherished, encouragedy iiureased, mid ripened, by 
llie'genial sunshbe of countenance and deified personal aid^ on 
llie part of men of rank, and extensive influence, especially the 
influence of character. Whether I had, or bad not, formed a 
correct juc^ent on what would have added lustre even to vir« 
ttious nobility, the reader must ju(%e. 

Note 8. Why any " Friends of the Peopl^' were to take merit to 
diemselves on account of not promising to obtain for the People, 
if posnble, their full " Rights" I never could comprehend^ 
and when the society for Conatitutional Information had, in it» 
letter, expressly referred to its o\to " Declaratioii' of Rights^ 
'^ without which no Englishman can be a freeman, nor die 
** English nation a free people ;' — a ^^ Declaration containii^ 
'^ no more than four distinct propositions ;" I thought at the time 
it would have been more discreet in tbe movers of, and voters 
for, this answer, not to have stigmatized those propOsitaont as 
<< die language of delusion,^' until, they had dubbed among Aem 
logic enough to have refuted any one of them. 

Nor can I think it argues much remaining ardour in the cause, 
or much wisdom, or much candour, to attempt counteraction, bf 
reviving the remembrance of a dispute on an abstract and deep 
question ; and by insinuations, with a view of creating a prejudieo 
in every aristocratic mind against those who hold the doctrme of uni- 
versal siifiirage, afterthose persons hastunequivocallyyexpresskf^taoA 
notoriously, agreed with other reformers in the practical obj^ts 
set fordji in the 5th of these notes. With regard to the grand of- 
fender. Sir Francis Burdett, I have already shewn, that favour- 
ing the doctrine of universal sufirage is not one of his sins. 

Note 9. This ai^nment would have been just as valid s^ftinst 
tbe Protestant reformation proposed by Luth^', as gainst ibes 
political reformation pressed at the present day. 

Note JO. I don't like this plirase — " reform the eonstitutiohJ^ 
It smeUs of Edinburgh, where there are gentlemen y^fldo can 
" mend,^ and " improve"* the English constitution.''^ That '* de- 
*' scription of persons," who in this speech have, been so roi:^ly 
bandied, do not complain that the constitution wants '^ reform- 
*^ ing ;" or " mendii^,'' ^ or *' improving ;" nor are tbey so little 
ceremonious vdth it, as to offer any diing of diis nature. It is 
not thek" complaint, that it is not good enough, but that they 
hme it not. It is because they think it very good, (iiej are so 
desirous of taslang and enjoying it Being in the hand^ of robu. 
bers, their vidsh is to get it back. 

* Note II. Heiiethei^ is ^tber a confusion of ideas, witbilscoik* 
comitant obscurity of expression, or my own intellect is too obtuse 

• See p. 34, 
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to mate out a clear meamiig. The noble lord, under sMie ir^ 
ritatioQ of mind for vrhich I do not pretend to accoiint^ bad 
talked of *^ Qbloqyy^ ^nd ^' charges'^ in 17.92; and had aaid tlml 
at that time ^' it was hii fate/' and that of otbeniy to have their 
''motives" and their '^ conduct fnisrepresented,*' That they were 
also '^ described as no sincere friends of reform ;" and moreover, 
that '' his opinions" Were then " arrainged." — JIow, upon tnra-» 
ing to the documents referred to, I do not find a ^Uable of ;^ 
this :— positively, not one syllable. But simply, a general cau- 
tion given against too great and indiscriminate a confiding in 
members of parliament, on the grpat quesU(Mi of the people's li- 
berties ; and, according to my recollection, some of the mem«* 
bers who then belonged to the society sat in parliament for very 
rotten boroughs. 

Having at that time been myselfjf^^ee^ years in diligent pursuit 
of reform, (as I have now been eighteen years more) and strongly 
impressed with a persuasion, that with half a dozen men in the 
house such as I could have named, we might within that j^riod 
have had our reform^ I had very readily given my signature to the 
letter which has been quoted: bat, in so doing, I had no concep- 
tion that I was acting the part by the noble author of the speecb> 
which h6 now imputes to those who sent that letter ; an idea 
however that does not seem to have entered his mind, when he 
honoured me with the letter of 1794 which I have produced. 

As I conceive his lordship now, indeed, to have told me, that 
he *' disclaims all intercourse^' with me, 1, presume this meaoBSy 
that if I werjB to send him any future letter, on reform^ on any 
other public question, he could not take any notice of it, or an- 
swer/it ; as he obligingly did other letters, which I wrote him, on 
pubUc subjects, on the 28th of October 1805, on the 26th ©f 
Jan. 1809, and on the IStb of May 1809; ^^ whkh several 
letters his answers respectively bear date the 10th of Nov, 1805^ 
the 1st of f eb. and 15th of May IBOQl 

; One^ indeed, of my letters, as well as my hopes from the ad- 
ministration of which his lordship then made a part, were, it is 
certain, equally unanswered. . I had hoped from them, statutes 
for restoring the constitution : They gave us acts of parliament 
for enabling Lord Grenville to hold two lucrative offices of a na- 
ture incompatible one with the other; and for largely adding tai the 
foreign mercenary troops in an English army; ^ former intro- 
duction of which by Mr. Pitt had been one of the subjects on* 
which I had corresponded with Earl Grey in 1794< In their 
own act, it was necessai^ to provide themselves with an indemnitjff 
for having violated die law and the constitution in this business 
of foreign soldiers. I hod fondly hoped that that ministry had 
been statesmen: I found them (m court dialect]) practical poli^ 
l^cian^. Proud enough, where pride is offensive, but ^jifdnting 
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true elevation of mind. From some of th^fn, if allowed to act 
on their own sordid views, nothing good was expected : but there 
were amoi^ them those who. ought to have cut off a hand^ ra- 
ther than have touched the reins of government on any conditions, 
other than on those of a radical restoration of the constitution^ 
The unanswered letter above mentioned, was addressed to Earl 
Grey^ then not a peer, but presiding at the Admiralty board ; 
and was as follows : 

. "SiB, fiSrt ieJ. 1806. 

^^ As a member of the cabinet, I am to request you will do 
me the donour of accepting a short work entitled England^s- 
Mgis, 

*^ If the doctrine of this work be well founded, and the ancient 
constitutional system of defence it explains shall be restored, it 
may considerably lessen the necessities of naval exertion, and 
die anxieties of a minister presiding in that department 

^' Conceiving that, in the present situation of oar country, no 
new system of land defence will be adopted without mature de- 
liberation, I .confess,* sir, I feel extremely solicitous that you 
should look into the iEgis, which is intended to shew how inse- 
parably united are the defence of our country, and the defence 
of our constitution. 

'^ I am moreover anxious for its attracting your attention, be- 
cause it contains several arguments upon the right use and appli- 
cation of a navy, which ^e writer conceives is diverted from its 
proper service, when employed in defending this country from 
invasion. 

*^ The work likewise contains a full reply to a suggestion of the 
Duke of Richmond, in his thoughts on the national defence ; of 
opposing the French flotilla by an English flotilla of superior 
force ; in which reply I trust is shown the error of his grace's 
notion on that subject, as well as the total inutility of incurring 
the heavy expence and the other inconveniences of such a mea* 
sure. 

'^ With much respect, I have the honour to be 

« Sir, &c. 
« The Hon. Ch. Grey. « J. C." 

But, speak to an English minister on restoring the constitu- 
tion, or paying any regard to its principles, you find him like the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ears! and so things will continue, 
until the thunders of the public voice shall cause the deaf to hear 
and the dumb to speak. 

The first edition of the Mgis had in November 1803 been pre- 
sented, not only to the ministers of that day, but likewise to Mr« 
Fox; from whom I received the following answer : — 
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*^ S$. Jfmfs Hill, Utmiajf^ 
'' J)b1r Sift, ^th Nov. I80S. 

*' I return y^m inmij ibanks for yomw of tkc ^^ and the 
^' packet accoHipanykig H* Tkat your plM is dn it rigki prin- 
ciple is beyond a 4oubt. How far it might be entireiy practi- 
cable, even if men could get ao far Ihe better of feheir alarma at 
*' Democracy as to think 0{ adopting it, may possibly be more 
" doubtful; but those alarms put all questioa of nim carrying it 
into extecution beyond all probaUlily. 

It is imjpossible qot to adoure the ateadiiiess widi which you 
persevere in your endeavours at the pubiit good ; but k is in 
vain to hope thai you, ivho mean freedom, can fivar get your 
" syst^jVAS palix)nbed t^ tfaode, whoae wirii k is to «askve the 
'' country more and more. 

*' I UKkp viith great iiegard Sir, 

^« Your anoBt obedient servant 
J, CarttJirrigH Esq- ^ C. J. FOX**" 
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Xt is to be observed, Ihat Ihe Mg^s ^ve only the iaWj the 
prmciples, and the outline of the system, its praeticabiUty 
could onl^ be ju<^ed of by « carefiil perusd of ibe detail ; tbat 
is, the pcacUoil Arrangenieirts for its fuU execution m aU its parts. 
No ministry, not eveo that of IBOd, ever asked me for these. A 
sight of them was in ^800 o&rad to one of die fVkig Ari$to^ 
cracyf at that tin^ apparently in a situation to have benefitted 
by a perusal : but* no answer was made. 

Note 1^> I nought «i(H to 4sbsguise that here is doctrine, nrfaich, in 
my judgment, is highly objectionable. This hanging back in the 
cause of kberty and libe constitution, tili ^' &e people shaH have 
*^ seriously ai»d ^€K:1iionftl<ely tak^i up the ^eat question^ is Ae 
qpidomic disease .of 4ie whig ariatooracy, «>r, as called by the 
Edinburgh revi^smsr, the *^^ whig royalists.^' It has, to my cer- 
tain kiiowiIef]ge, cleaved to them in a surprising degree for naore 
than thirty y^ars.. like hereditary scrofula, diere is no purg- 
ing 4t QUI of the blood. Generations pass, aws^, but the disease 
gadiers stuength* Jt is one that naturally tends, as ail the w^ld 
now sees, to political insamty. This disease of ihe whig aristo- 
cracy b^, in iny miud, pcoved to our country as dice an evil as 
the more v^ible le^irosy of corruption, to which it is nearly akin. 
It is of this disease, so impure in its origin, so 4eploraMe in its 
ravi^e^, of ^icb at leogdi the whigism of aristocracy \k expir- 
ing: well Af the ataf^ survive its pestilential effects ! 

Of this scurvy humour, I may feelingly complain. It hath, 
cost me, personally, at v^ many periods, no small labour, oo 
small vexation, no small suppression of my feelings, no smaU 
trials of patience* But for this veiy cause, the exertions^ of my 
pen had never been required. i>o long ago as 1777; nay senti- 
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mentSf on observing this whig malady, were thus expressed ; — * 
*^ That man, amongst the opposition to the present ruinous men 
^' and m'easures of the court, who shall not immediately pledge 
^* himself to the public, by the most explicit declarations and 
*' the most sacred assurances, to exert himself to the utmost of 
'^ his power and abilities, and perpetually, so long as he shall Jive, 
'^ in attempting to bring about a thorough and complete par- 
'^ liamentary reformation; and shall not instantly set about it, in 
** preference to every other consideration, is, in my humble opi- 
'' nion, nothing better than a factions demagogue, who cares not 
*' that his country be sunk in the pit of perdition, soloi^ as he can 
'^ but hope to come in for a share of power and plunder/'* To 
vi^hat extent the malady has proved curable in three and thirty 
years the nation has seen and felt. 

" Friends of the People f— Whig Leaders !— " Enlightened 
Statesmen \" — is it not the characteristic of a *' Friend of the 
People," incessantly to contemplate the Constitution ; incessantly 
to note the neglect or the violation of it ; and incessantly and ac- 
tively to oppose himself to such neglect or violation ; whether by 
exertions in parliament, by discussions of the press, or by inform- 
ing and reasoning with the people yi their public meetings I 

What do we mean by a Leader , but one who does not wait to 
be led ? He is properly .a Leader, who calls forth the people to 
save them ; who, having broken their deadly slumber, awakens 
reflection; who informs the public understanding — infuses public 
dpirit — arouses courage — animates to action — inspires hope — and 
leads on, by the safe paths of the law and constitutiob, to victory 
and the peace of freedom ! 

An " enlightened statesman" I have aheady described. He 
is equally in his proper sphere, whether in his closet, or his so- 
vereign's cabinet ; in the councS of parliament, on an assembly 
of the people. A statesman, in a mixed government, of which 
democracy is the soul, who disdains the assemblies of the people, 
is not '* enlightened,*' is no patriot, and unfit for power. He 
who cannot in a popular assembly maintain his own dignity, is 
unequal to the task of upholding the dignity of a free state. 

Note 13. Here again, in half a dozen lines, is error, obscurity, 
and exceptionable matter. His lordship has indeed talked about 
principle, but>has not " laid down" any; and it is, I believe, the 
first time we ever heard that " principles depend on practical views." 
No: principles are intractable, stubborn things. They are eternal 
truths, which ought to controul, not " depend on", practice. 
Here, in the noble lord's opinions, we have a symptom of thjit 
Burkeism which also breaks ont in his letter of 1794, jgiven in 

* Legislat. Rights of Com. Vind. 105. 
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page 54, but wUdi has of lale been more conspicuousr in hi^r 
political conduct. 

In the letter he had said, that '' Government being formed for 
" the protection and security of those rights (the rights of men) 
*^ whatever mode is best calculated to produce those ends, whe- 
'*• ther it be universal, or a more limited system of representa- 
*' tion, is THAT to which the people have a ri^htJ* Here, if I 
mistake not, is a loop-hole in principle, by which, be a politician's 
" practical views** what they may, he may, whenever it suits his 
interest, completely escape. — On whose judgment are we to rely, 
for teaching us what " mode is best calculated" for preserving 
our rights. — Lord Gr^y says, thejuc^ment of " great and honest 
men !" and in this particular instance it seems, they are to be '' all 
" the great and honest men, who have been heretofore favourable 
f* to the measure of a temperate reform." This seems a strange 
mode of laying down principles, and defining rights* 
*^ Great and honest men" differ in their opinions one. with ano- 
ther. Nay, at different periods, and in different situations, as in 
or out of office, they differ with themselves. Lord Grey him- 
self is now for " a more Nlimited system of representation" than 
when he wrote me the letter in 1794. Which of his varying 
'' modes" is "that to which the people have a right?" 

In consulting his friend Lord Grenville, our difficulty will not 
be removed. " £choing Mr. Pitt, his lordship, in 1797, in a» 
'^ many words, as it should seem, maintained, that pfurliament and 
'' the king had a right to change the Constitution. If. this 
" language have any meaning, it must mean that the legislature 
*^ have a right to annihilate the English Constitution, and t^ give 
'^ us in exchange a new one on the model, of the late French mcf^ 
'' narchy, or of the present Russian or Turkish empire, or any 

^' other whatiBver. But when, two years before, the late 

^^ Duke of Bedford had declared that the most salutary change 
^' would be, a change in the representation of the people ; such 
" a change in the opinion of Lord Grenville went to the direct 
'^ overthrow of our present system in church and state" He 
likewise being then a minister, very wisely observed, " I speak 
f^ therefore on the question, though personal to myself, because 
" I believe that his Majesty's ministers possess the confidence of 
^^ the people ; and because their continuance in office is essential 
'^ to the preservation of the present happy system," In the same 
debate, wkh the " practical view" of quashing the first tendencies 
towards a parliamentary reform, which he reprobated as an attempt 
to, change the whole frame of our constitution, he asserted, and 
truly asserted, that ^^ to take away the elective franchise was a vio- 
*^ lation of inheritance and of fundamental rights which the two 
^' Houses of ParUament were not competent to enact, and to 
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^* to wbioh his Majeaty could not give hit ^asiMrit/^^ A^ no^^ 
as we learn from the party manifesto^ the noble bahm hi0 4ikeQ 
his seat among ** die great and honest men" who are ^^yonrable 
^* to the neeasare of a temperate reform ;" bat adH I oonfess f 
shall rather look for titose principxes tm \^chthe itit&HTS and 
LIBERTIES of my comitry depend, into the Engliidi Gonatitstioii^ 
and the eftemal laws of nature, litan into Lord GrenvUie^ 
*^ practiced vi€Ws^% or any of the '* mode^ which, either in or cwtr 
of office, he may think " best calewlated" to fyresenw thenr. 
Usey W(Hild stand fall as firmly on reason and definition, as -tin 
the sanimer or winter ofiinions ofaborotrgh^holdinglord; espe*' 
cia% as those opinions nugbt vary, as comfortable dourt Bimslmie 
on one hand, or as the dnlling pe^ltings of exdusion'is hedlstorais 
on the oftiar liand, might prevail. Bnt I cannot conchide ttiis 
note wkhoot adverting to ^ affiinty^ ihete is between tiiis cbctrikie, 
that '* principles depend on practicai views," and that ettier 
eonvenient doctrine of modem politicians, that we are tor 
look for the principles of the cOnstitatfon, in the practice <if 
men who c«i influenect parliaments to adopt ipeasnres of legiv- 
•ktion; which is tiien absurdly stiled ^* hie practice of ike 
constitution,'^ a pbase 1 meet with twice dt least k Earl Gre^^ 
speech. (52, W.) 

Note 14. As Eari Grey, peihaps, by tins time, is cool 
enoagh to listen f to sttdi advice as he himself tendo's to fab 
sovei^eign, it w6re greatly to be wisllbd he woidd enter on a 
** temperate QClaA6mAion"<^f die seven propositions to be found in 
a subsequent page, and *^ AeHberateW^ tell us ^ivetller their ten^ 
dency be to effect ** the restoration or " the rnin of die govwu- 
ment,^ together with the r^usons 'on which he may rest Us oipi- 
sion. 

Note 15. Hey-day! What have we here? Can such httvebe^dtlnr 
langulige of Esni (h'ey^i I know, indeed, that Mr.Poowr tells us 
he is confid^it *^ that the substance of each sentence is oinrefelly 
<< preserved/^ It cannot however be : 4iere snist needs be ati 
error either of die reportei* or c^ the press : For here is ^pnt into 
his lordship's mouth, in this short sentence, a gross mss-sltatemedt, 
at variance with known fact, and a declaration equally at variflince 
with ptiblic duty, < 

As, however, I know not how to give a true reaJfeg, Iiiiu^ 
aigue on the words as I &id them. The noble Icn-d here is made 
to speak <rf ^^ men," dealing in false pretences, — '' aien who,^Midfr 
<' die pretext of reform, wonld drive tisinto wild extravagant 
** theories, wholly inconsistent with the fundamental PRiN^fLES * 
^ of our system.'' This is contrary to knowti feet. It ia impos- 
sible not to discover, from the context, who the mien are thitt 
are here alluded to. '^ Major Cartmrigit" has been tmpress^ 
named. Sir Francis. Burdett needed no naming. His is the 

« Appeal Civ. and Mil. on £ng. Con. 44, 392. 
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promioenl feature ki Ae eanv^. Hence we p^et'ceive that these 
men, aod those who hold the same a{ibiQQ3 and Qonduct, are 
the pBtaaae intended hy the noble earL ^ 

Nowy if the three propoaitioi:^ (ao often |«pea^ in Ihe^ page$^ 
aadlofl^ IB the fiflh of these moteSy page 60) e«{ire8siBg not only 
the ^' theones" but the '^ frmtieat idm>s'^ !sS theae m^, be erro- 
peoua^ ar if any two^ or e«ea one of Aena^ahouldhe nOy wouU 
il not have been better to have conlfuted them, by spapjy sub-r 
nutting pfopositioi^ more coostitulionidty correct; — than to haiEe 
pfiiired out a multitode of flimsy vtrords^ fitling aumeroua pagea 
of a painphlet, taUdi% al^t it and about it, widiCHit ever coming 
tn a point ; and yet laci^bl^r imputing jto duoae who so fin them-' 
selves dcmn to the eonstitiitiony " geneml and vague specula- 
tions" ; (55) and intimating that somebody — the reader knows 
wha— is chargeable with ^^ folly and presumption,'' (56) and is a 
very f< designing man," making ^^ the abuses in the constitution of 
^^ die other house of parliament a pretext for inflaming the minda 
*' of the multitude." (55) 

As to having " intercourse and association'' with any ^^ de- 
'< acriptjioaof persons" not to his particular taste, that certainly k, 
altogether, within the discretion of his l(H*dship, and in some of 
his pesent connections he wiU not be at aB envied. But should 
lany one man talk of apposing any odier n^en on the matter of 
reform, aldiongh their measures should be in a stricf, a rigid ad- 
herence to the constitution, tins would manifestly be a declaration 
at variance with piAtic duty, if, indeed, the language under con^ 
MderatioBwere any thing resesdidii^ what is printed, it must have 
originated in an erroneous nc^on jof the ^^ theories" ^Uuded to ; 
wherefore, when his lordship shall discover his error, we shall na 
longer hear him declaring his oppositiofi to men standing on the 
vital principles of the constitution ; for I see not how this could 
be distinguished from an opposition to the eonstitution it^lf. 

But if, after all? it were pos^Ue to take the printed speech as 
the real words and the resd meaning of the noble earl, then incjeed^ 
ki that case, I fjioidd be under the necessity of inferring what I 
hope, ior the honour ^ human nature, is not die case ; that his 
loidship, like *^ die gre^ statesman now no n^ore" (whose depart 
tuve l^ the way, to the gratification of his present ^^ noble 
friend," (6) Earl Grey d^lored, and to whose memory he voted a 
monument of gratitude and honour) was net only completely lost 
to the eause of parliamentary reformation ; but, adopting die 
'^ baffling^'. machfrory of a Greuville moek reform^ so delicately 
hii^d at in his own speech^ and so well unfolded in Mr. 
^ BrofUgham^s eloquent Mpisile to the Cahdonietns^ was become its 
decideid enemy, inteirt on its defeat 

The languid of steady intell^nt patriotism on thb subject, at 
thiscrisis; founded on the rock oi principles faithfully and openly 
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laid down, is frafak^ ingenuous^ explicit^ manly, simple, clear; 
This speech, with much talk about constitutional principles, but 
studiously avoiding to say zDhat they are^ is mysterious, equivocal, 
confused, contradictory, irresolute, and obscure. It is all this, 
because a '^ change^ (59) * appears to have taken place in his 
lordship's opinions and ^^ practical views," and he has not the 
courage to speak out. He feels himself wrong ; and therefore 
fears the light. Principles are light and truth. They seem to be 
old deserted friends he cannot face. In his letter of 1794, he is of 
opinion, '' that if a right of voting, so extensive as to comprehend 
'^ all the householders of the kingdom Mfpre established, the pre- 
'^ sent system of corruption would be completely defeated ;" but; 
when in 1810 I wave my own doctrine, and adopt his, he wheels • 
round, and declares that '' whew!* he shall again /'act" in that 
cause, '' it will be in opposition" to me, and all that ^^description 
'^ of persons" widi whom I agree. A Uttle time will show us the 
true interpretation of this speech, I should be glad to find I 
had been deceived in my conjectures. 

' Note 16. llie supposition of such 2l^' change" as in the last note 
has been toiidied on, naturally prepares us for the ideas here dis- 
covered. A few lines back, we see v the n«ble lord, seemingly 
lamenting that his patriotism is held back, because this '^ great 
questioo, or, in the language of Mr. Brougham, " this most im- 
^' portant of questions" — '^ this greatest and most momentous sub- 
" ject" is not ** taken up by the people of this country ;" and pru- 
dently deferring the " when** of his proceeding to " act" — 
*^ until die country shall have expressed its opinion upon this 
" subject ;" the usual mode of doing which, as we all know, is in 
county meetings, and similar assemblies in cities and towns : But 
now in a minute, almost in the same breath, he reprobates all 
such proceedings, and the promoting of, or the speaking at, such 
meetings, as " an attempt to force a reform by public clamour." (64) 
'^— Nay, my good lord, this is too hard upon us ; that when we 
can get nothing done in parliament, we shall not even 'V attempt" 
to get apy thing done '' out of doors !" Such, however, is the 
natural ^ect of '^ change!'* in the mind of a quondam reformer. 
It was just so with Mr. Pitt. When I had '^ intercourse and 
association" with that great reformer, at the Thatched House 
Tavern, in 1782, we all unanimously agreed, Mr. PeV^ and all,: — 
and he — that same Mr« Pitt, amended the first draught of our 
resolutions with his own hand — ^'that the sense of the people 
" should betaken** that summer, *^ in their respective districts,*' 
on the subject of '^ a parliamentary reformation, without which 
*' neither the liberty of the nation can be preserved, nor the per- 
'^ manence of a wise and virtuous administration can be secured;" 
but when that great reformer had experienced ^* some difference 

* See also jbia Lordship's Reply. 
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*^ between bis present stfvdmiastf aiid;feimer y^prc^ 
is, " a chBiage?' df mind," (5«) I could not any longer deliver my* 
sentiments at a public meetiligwidiout danger x>f bepng 'hanged, 
fof eucithg ** piMic clamour.^ 

Note 17. Reader t'keepitt mind the 7«afun02«^c^j of ^'cAaiige'' in 
die niind of a quondam refottner!* i ■Rational and expeiieaced 
men are lioW M^ett agreed, that 'untfil-'' the people^ ishalt have 
.s6 '^ taken up tMs greati^efiitio&/'4i8.toshowthe^y arednearnesC; 
and until the pubiic voice- shaH havi<l declaimed thfeiit opinion in as 
loud dnd ski 'firm a tone, tas niade refonuatipn easy to the con* 
ductors of it'ki l£ll^, and in 1688, we shall have no parUainentaiy 
reform at'>aH. 

Well then^ in order to ^' baffle" ^s, the first ihing to be done, 
is to denounce *^ papular ,clamoun'\' and this isasjiy to get the 
i%i$iness into proper hands for playmg pfF the ^ mummery of 
moch reform. Here iia^'tk is th^ key io the passa^ of the speech 
on which I am now cointnehtmg. - Lord Grey kuew that^ to do- 
"flire the present niinisters toitakethe business into ^A^tr hands was 
perfectly ridiculous; btttJ*y« he says> ^i Well moM khe if 
'' governmenf (which in these days means ministers) " should 
^^ Uke up this great question ;^ from vrtienee i> iholine 'to infer that 
his lordship, notwithstanding he denves the 'liang/. should be told 
the refdnn is ^' iadispenbable for the salvation of the country,'' 
has no objection tt^ its postponement until he. and his friends' 
shall constitute the ^'government/' Meanwhile he is provided- 
for all events, in the generalship of his friend- B^oughamy the 
Edinburgh Reviewer : as this gentleman has promised tfaa^ 
iiext session; *'if he can persuade no* on^ of better pretensron8>" 
he himself will *^ step forward, in order to save the cause from a 
" ciertainty of its beii^ once more ruined by its friends;^' — espe- 
cially Sir Francis Bufdetti How 'kind audi considerate is diii 
Mr. Broughanty a Scotch gend^dan/ member for a.borou^^'ia 
the quiet possession of a single great family." • 

We are now to take notice^ that Lord Grey "mxas^ know what 
mvill be the fate of Mr. BroughanC^ '^ sclieilie,"> which that gen- 
tleman most truly foretold would be called^by^ *' the more violent 
^ political reformers of the day, a trick, ^a job, a subterfuge, a 
'* collusion," (574), if proposed from the Of^sition side of the 
houiie. No matter for that ; if it do but make a little vstir, and 
can but be made an instrument, by ihe'aid of ministers, of repeated 
debate, the hope is, it may some how or other help to '^ baffle" 
the baronet, and stave off the doing of any thing, till we shall have 
a GrenvHie " government." 

And my view of the matter acquires strength, when I observe 
the terms in which Earl Gr^ speaks on tl\is occasion of " go- 
^' vernment!* It is to exercise a " sound and statesman-Uke 
^ caution ;" from whence it b dsw, that his lordship had not 
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iiiihi8i9« hk Majesty^s praaent miiiiBters^ of whose ''total want 
^ . ^f of irodon and of fofeaig^? he complahis ; and eTen, for stupi* 
^ty, comfHiret diemto<]!aIig|da'^ (64.) 

Note 18. The '' extreme desite" here exprmied^ that the npUe 
lord's '' tjpmions should be fiiily known'' seems a little extraor- 
idinary ; Icm*:! honestly confess I cannot, without nia>^ dijBieultyy 
'jnakeiout his tneaiiingj AH' die way through, and I have taken ^ery 
laborious pains, I haveibeen obliged jto have: recourse lo eonjeeture, 
ito inference, toprobabilitf> to evo^y.sort of difficult interpretaMi^ 
-as internal evidenceyciicumstantiai proof, and so fonth; whereas^if 
those opinions had b^en jdainly told, . ihey would have spoken for 
themselves, and I need not have been at all this tkiQiuble, The 
.next of (these ^ ofimons'* (if an opinion it can. be ealled) to 
which Ivmust^^peak, seems, however, in its ineompreh^isibility, 
io surpass all the rest ; for we are gravely inforaied, that the said 
f^ extreme desire/' arises from tfals circumstance, namely^ that 
4he aoUe. lord, f* laneerely believes that: his (fpinimf'* (so labori- 
ously soi^ht, and not yet found) ^' are the nii^ principles .vfoa 
f' which reform .can be effected; without endangering the con- 
<'8titution."* 

The noble vlordi does not seem a very close-reasoning, acute 
logician; ifor- he 'gives us many a loiq; string of loose words, of 
which we can make neither head nor tail, and faiicies them prin* 
dples ; ^eteas, ** aprincipU is a manifest andsinqUe proparitian 
*^ ciomprektndinga oertain truth*'f 
Note 19. The noble lord, like his friend of die Edinburgh Re* 
. tim, hadawde the '^ influence of the crown" die great buivien of 
his song ;. he told us ^' it had incnsased not only beyond all bounds^ 
^ but beyond all cakuhition ;" but, however, adverting here only 
to revenue, by way of conveyii^some distinct idea of tUs increase, 
he does calculate it to have been in a ratio of— from ^^nseieen to 
eigkt^ve ;" (48) and then he whimsicalh concludes, that althou^ 
the quantum of " influence'' had so greauy inereasedy the quantiuir 
of reform ought to decrease. What in 1797 he proposed as 
<< moderate,'' and litde enough, would be now '' too much;" lest 
of it ^^ would be preferable/' ? 

The yomigsters in a military piess oft give as a tOM^ '^ More 
^'friends and less need iOf;:them;" whereas bis lordship, 
diough but a youngster at coitrt, vras loif enoi^;h there to 
learn the prevnUiiq; toast '<.More influence ^md less refonn;'' 
and doubdess, according to court reasonmg, it does follow, thaJ, 
as die quantum of influence becomes greater and greater, die 
quantum of reform ought to be less and less; until the crown 

* This quotation, altfaoui^ there is «omt transposition and ooiiiiionof wordii^ 
is ill tense strictly correct 
t LoM EtemoBts of VniveiKd law.- 
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atght la be po rcfoim at alL B«t eveo Ms reaaonoy i» not oipi^ 
gml } fcf we Ma4 n Toa» ThiMiiib> 

liy grief » fpmitf becaase it ii sq amall;. 
Soy would be greater^ were it none at all. 

Note W. Your if, says Touchstone, is your only peace-maker; 
much virtue in if. Now Lord Grey's if is not a bifrom, but a cerbe^ 
rean i/" with three heads. — //* ministers were not of the breed of 
Caligula's horse, but ^* enlightened statesmen ;"— if the people 
loved these ''enlightened statesmen,^ — and tf the king liked them^ 
how admirably they could do " every thing" without reforming 
the house of commons^ I never but once met with an i^so po- 
tent ; diat was the if of z venerable matron in Nottinghamshire, 
a lady of a manor, very food of^ coursing with black greyhounds 
in a carved chariot built in the preceding century, drawn by four 
black mares with long tails. I shall never forget the good lady 
and her if I vrhile I, a school-boy on a holiday visit, have beea 
feasting on her roasted apples iii sugared ale, which she called 
lambVwool, her hot cockles, and excellent christmas-pies, how 
cfA have I hei^d her benevolent ejaculation, addressed to an only 
daughter^ a girl of fourteen — ' If the world, my dear, would but 
' be governed by you and me, how charminglythings would go on !^ 

Alas! 1 am forbidden ** all intercourse and association^* with 
the noble lord ; or, how pleasant would it be, to hear Kis oft- 
repeated ejacttlktion \ — If ' my noble friend,* we were but once 
' mote in office, treating our Edinburgh cadies with lamb's wool, 
* hot-cockles, and christmas-pies; — if the " c/tfmoMr"-making 
' people would but go to sleep again in full confidence, — and if 
^ the king would but confide to us unlimited power, how smoothly 
^ we could n^anage the bouse, *' even as now composed,*' iand, 
< through the circulating medium of influence that '* happies 
f " Ascpyery of political wisdom*^ — rule the empire !' 



Having now, in a score of notes, commented on the extracts 
I had taken from Earl Grerfn recent speech and reply, I have 
but a few words to add, concerning those " changes" of opinion 
vfbicfa, in his lordship's ** maturer age," be has seen cause to 
adq[>t. It is well known that, in 17979 when he proposed his 
then adopted " mode" of reform, following his own " opinions"' 
(and in note 18 we have seen the vahie the noble lord attaches to 
his own '* opinions") be was for triennial parliaments ;f but in 
June 1807> when by his opponents on the treasury bench (wh0 



^ A phrase first, bat erroneonsly, I sappose, applied to freer^reMnfatioii. 
t See Morn. ChroD. %f May, 1797. 
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dissolved the Grmt^t//e parliament that they m^ht^pack ^.Per^' 
ceval parliament) he was asked why the GreitviZ/e: ministry- of 
1806 dissolved a parliament which had not run much more than 
half its course ; his lordship somewhat incautiously repHed, '^ jt 
** was thought necessary to have as long a parliament as possible."^ 
He was then consequently for s^^emzm/ parUaments; and did 
not^ as it should seem, contemplate the bringing in of sMiiy bili for 
a parliamentary reform for seven years at the soonest; which, it 
must be admitted, perfectly accords with his new ideas ; and was, 
methinks, a very sufficient disclaimer of '/ theoretic perfection /" 

But possibly the principles of the constitution, which it has 
been intimated to us' depend on the " practical views" of states- 
men (note 13) may once more, now his lordship is out of office, 
have changed back again to the point at which they stood in 
1797, and, he may join in his friend Broughams Scotch inter- 
pretation of the English constitution, sanctioning the gross fallacy 
of " three years^^ being the " right duration^' of parliaments. 

The conduct of this gentleman leads me to offer a few re- 
marks on the office of a reviewer. If executed with abiUty and 
probity, it is of first-rate benefit to society ; but if corruptly, it 
has in it all the odiousness oi poisoning the waters of knowledge. 
In this office are combined the several functions of judge, jury, 
aind counsel ; but what are all these without a law? How is a 
judge to interpret that which has no existence ? a jury to decide, 
or a counsel to advise, without a rule or criterion ? I was ori-. 
ginally led into this train of thought, by an article on parliamentary 
reform in the Edinburgh Review for July 1809, filling about 30 
pages of close print,* which was any thing but a review of 
two pamphlets whose titles served as its introduction. . , 

Throughout that elaborate article my disgust was strongly ex- 
cited by the licentiousness of the reasoning, if reasoning it might 
be called; for in treating a subject of highest constitutional im-. 
pbrtance, it was not to be discovered that the writer had any coa- 
ciousness that a constitution really existed, or was entitled to 
the smallest regard. Having before pe at the time an English 
lawyer's opinion on the claim of a person to the right of voting in 
a borough; I could not but remark the striking difference between 
the English lawyer and the Scotch reviewer. . The formier, al- 
though merely considerii^ the right of an individual ; and althoi^h 
his argument contained only forty-two lines, had yet sixteen dis- 
tinct references to high legal authories, in support of his ppinion. 
Th^ latter, although discussing the rights of the whole nation on 
t^einost important of all political questions^ had not a single refer- 

* Timw, 87 Jane, 1807. 
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ence to the constitution ; ^and, indeed, had none existed, he could 
not have argued more extravagaQtly. ^ 

How must sensibije foreigners smile with contempt at a people, 
whose eminent scholars are without any fixed principles of the con* 
8t*tution under vt hich they live ? and what ought we to think of men 
who asbume the dignified office of literary.censor, an office requiring 
the greatest talent, the profoundest knowledge, and the sternest 
integrity, who, instead of faithfully interpreting to the nation their 
unwritten constitution by it principles, studiously keep those 
principles outiof sight, licentiously substitute their own arrogant 
dogmas, darken the subject with the dense cloudy of mystery and 
sophistry ; and, in short, turn teachers of ignorance, in the service 
of faction ! 

Earl Grey*8 sarcasm against ^' theoretic perfection,'' is nothing 
iiew. As a dealer in that prohibited article, I have long been a 
butt of the court wits, as well as of their saturnine imitators; but 
iione of them found wit enough to make me laugh at myself, not 
«ven the facelious Soame Jennings. 1 have, however, oft laughed 
at their folly ; and particularly at the foolish reason they have 
commonly riven for my imputed error ; that I thought better of 
the people ifaan Ihey deserved. No such thing. It was because 
I thought them not so good, nor so happy as they would |>e, pro- 
vided we could improve the securities agains our having knaves i^ 
parliament and in power, that I conceived the more perfectly thejf 
could enjoy their rights in the English constitution!,— 
that most admirable nurse of liberty and virtue 1 — the moi:e improv- 
ed the people would be in morals and in prosperity; while the 
knaves would be lessened in number and inmfluence. Even a yi- 
cious nian who might share in a really-free election, would natu*- 
rally prefer a wise and good man to rule over him, to a blockhead^ 
a fool, or a rogue. 

I therefore hold, that, to sneer at ^' theoretic perfection'' is a 
strong symptom of a vulgar mind, turned aside from the contfem- 
plation of wise legislation and enlightened government, by some 
confusion of intellect, or some sordid passion. 
' Although, for the reason assigned, I think the people yirant im- 
proving, my mind revolts, at such a libel on them as I find in iifp 
.Edinburgh Review of J smuwry IglO, p. 504; where it is ipsid^ 
ously said, '^ the root of our misfortunes is in the state of the peQpUf 
" and NOT the constitution of the legislature.'' " If the body of 
*' the people be corrupt or depraved, it is in vain to talk of ^jjfr 
^< proving th6ir representation." In January, this |ihilo9opher 
finds the sole *' rootof all our misfortunes" in the conniption an^ 
^depravity of the people ; for which, however, he does not pro- 
jK>8e any remedy. In April <' the single but fruitful cause of all 
<< 6ur calamities at home and abroad," is the enonnous '^ ii^^ 
^' »LUBWCE OF THE <^bown/' for vrfucfa^hje does propose |i|i- 
«diculou8 remedy. 
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But, to return to the philosopher's libel on the people in Ja-' 
nuary, so little in reality is it his own opinion, that, as he pro* 
ceeds, he gradually loses sight of it. In the course of three pages, 
he pays the character of the people a compliment; and by the tin^^ 
we have travelled eight pages farther, fact and reflection extort from 
him this confession, that " The people are, upon the whole, both 
" more moral and more intelligent than tliey ever were in any 
" former period ; and, therefore, if they are discontented, we may 
** be sure they have cause for discontent, ^^ And in the same page 
he tells us why, in particular, they have cause to be " discon* 
*^ tented" with "the whig royalistsf namely, " for the haughti- 
'^ ness of their deportment," '' the marked displeasure and con- 
'^ tempt with which they have disavowed most of the popular pro- 
** cee^ings," "the tone of needless and imprudent distrust and re- 
" probation with wliich they have treated pretensions that were 
"only partly inadmissible."* Also for taking " offence" at " the 
*' terms in w^hich their grievances were stated," and for shewing \ 
tl^emselves "too proud." Healso says "they have disdained too much 
"to be associated with coarse coadjutors, even in the good work of 
"resistance and reformation; and have hated too violently \iie 
" demagogues, who have hvflamed the people ; and despised too 
'* heartily the people, who, have yielded to so gross a delusion;^ 
fliat is, the delusion of believjpg salvation is , to come from a 
reformed representation, and not from a ministry of " whig 
" royalists /** 

What shapes and colours these masked and harlequin ppliti- 
ctans, the Edinburgh Reviewers, to carry a point, can assume ! 
Here, tb lay in a little reputation for impartiality, fliey in January 
are the severe censors of those " whig royalists," whose, insidious 
game they are preparing to play in the very next num'ber of their 

Suarterly publication ; and then, in April, we are to understand, 
lat what we read is at least free from the taint of faction and self- . 
ishndss; the mere bepevolent result of the lucubrations of enlight- 
ened men, compasslionately looking down on this nether world of 
intrigue and contention, from the high seats of political philosophy ; 
when, unfortunately for the jugglers, we get a peep behind the 
curtain, and find their philosophical jargon was all hatched in 
the Gre»t?i7/e cabinet, for " baffling" the constitutional re- 
formers. 

But I am digressing from the consideration of ^^ theoretic per^ 
Jpeetion" and practical statesmen. In page 66, I quoted what my 
ideas of " theoretic perfection" led me, three and thirty years ago, 
to expect from practical statesmen, professing, opposition to.mis- 

* Not being specified, I know not what these inadmissible pretensions are. 
Peftm^s It was not coovenient to speak ^^luoiy, for fear of being contra- 
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fovernflienf. BUI I (feMttid thor vrtifA mm impmcHcablef 
The examf^yB of Sir JPfMctr BurdM, aod oAer men I haTe haid 
Ae iMppbefld to kitoW, piwe I AA not. I had gone oo to say 
Aat such a conduct as I recommended, '' would make a man 
'^ appear in the eyes of tfie nation as a guardian angel : they 
^' would be read^ to kiss the ground on which he trc^, in re- 
'^ Verence of his virtue and p^riotism. A handful of such honest 
^ men, acting in concert, might save their country, in spite of a 
'' tyrannical adminbtration, and a venal parliament.^ 

Did I ai^e justly ? Who are now * thefaetious demagogues^ 
Who, the " guardian an^eh ?" Is it the ground on which a Gtren^ 
ville or a ^^ W/ng Loyalisf* has trod, the people desire to kiss ; 
Were the most renovmed of the party eitpected to speak, would 
the floors be under-propped to sustain the multitude of hearers i 
Would men, with arms dislocated in struggling for aitrance, fly 
to a surgeon, and the instant the operation vi'as over, hurry back 
through anxiety not to lose a sentence of patriot eloquenee/f No : 
No : Times are changed with them, as they are fast changing 
with their country. May they ^^n also change, ere it be too late! 

I am well aveare that, in politics, the word practical bear» an- 
odier sense than that in tt'hich I now use it Indeed, it is not many 
months since the n^ation of it was applied to my own p<^ttcal 
conduct, by a most worthy lady, the iister of my tailor: who, 
from the circnmstance of her family having worked for four gene* 
rations of mine, and from having personally knciwn me fer more 
dian half a century, bears me, I believe, a very sincere regard, 
notwithstanding I have always had the misfortune to cKffer with 
her in opinion on state affairs. This worthy^ woman, soonnfler 
the laced coat, in which I kissed hands after my late naval pro* 
motion was made, lamented, but with a little tincture of friendly 
reproach, that I never could be prevailed on to be a pradicai 
man. ^ Had it not been for your politics,' said she, with a tear 
in her eye, ' you might have been a lord !' ' like enough. 

When this good lady first knew me, an aspiring youth^ embark* 
ing at the same time, and in tfie same ship, with the king^s bro- 
ther, under Lord Howe, I was not only in the right road for ad- 
vancement, but in the right school for learning how to merit it. 
As, however, correct notions of those limits which the constitu- 
tion prescribes to the sword of an Englishman are graduaify ac- 
quired by reading and reflection, it is in time discovered, that 
true loyalty has objects of ambition to winch the pursuit of raidc, 
or honours, or wealth, ought to give way. Experience has aG« 
cordingly taught me, as doubtless it hath tav^t others, that mtn 
who are most intent on Aeir own aggrandizement^ are not tiie 

* Leg. His. of Com. Vind. 106. 
t Simple Facts. 
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iBbst likely to do pmc^/ good: in political* And die same ex^ 
perience has taught me, that, of all things in nature, there is 
nothing 80 im\y impracticable, 9$ obtaining a reform of parlia^ 
me^t by temporizing expedients, .miserable tin^rings, and puerile 
half measures. ♦ , 

Your well trained practical politicians have a very singular 
sort^ of intellect, and as sii^ular a morality. If, in respect of 
political rights, Wje prove ever so clearly the debt which is due 
to us from the borough faction, "yova practical politician^ 
if be be one of the debtors, can i^either comprehend our claim, 
nor is he in the smallest degree disposed to pay the debt;? but ilf 
you only hint at restricting die close boroughs to their own na- 
tural, fahr share of representation, then the air instantly resounds 
with the sacredness of '^ inheritance ' and fundamental rights,"—^ 
Ix*rd Grenvilley Lord De Dunstanvilhy Mr. Davies Giddy^y 
Mr. Gregory and the rest of the advocates for boroughs " in the 
<)uiei possession of a.sii^le great family," are up in arms. 

Some time last year, the three last, the oracles and the orators of 
the Cornish corporations, together with some two or three and 
twenty clergymen — ministers of the Christian religion — and a 
few other persons, actually signed, and in the face of England^ 
published, a *' PrQtesf' — yea, verily, a " Protest/^ against the 
successful resolutions of a meeting of the county of Cornwall, 
whichrhad been carried by a great majon/ty, in favour of reform- 
ing the national representation. 

In this " Protest" I well recollect the notable phrase of " the 
'* i^UESENT constitution.'' Was this sheer ignorance, or sham 
ignorance ? . Was it folly, or fraud i Are we here to pity a mis- 
fortune, or to spurn at a cheat? — to correct the mistake of igno- 
rant inen, or to lash the wickedness and effrontery of impostors ? 
at all evei^t their phrase was not original. I had occasion to 
criticise it twelve years ago, when used by another branch of the 
BOROUGH FACTION — Certain cbunter petitioners, that is, pro- 
testers, who professed to be convinced, that extending the right 
of suffrage '^ to every taxed householder, would tend directly and 
" unavoidably to the subversion of our present constitution ; 
^i that is, as Lord Grenville words it, * the present happy sus^ 
'''temr'* 

Now, I would fain know from these wise men of the west, if 
they can tell' us where to find. the traces of any more than ON£^ 
English constitution; that, to which our Roman Catholic an- 
cestors of Runnimead appealed; that to which the Protestant 
patriots, iof the revoluticm appealed; and that to which the con- 
stitutional reformers of the present day now appeal. I put my 
question in the present form, because, in a late debate on the 
Irish Catholic question, a Mr.O'ifa/a told us of " a Protestant 



* Appeal, Civ. and Mil. on £ng« Con. 8. 
# 
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" eonsiiintionJ* As Mr. Pitt called our national debt *' the best 

•^ " ally of France/' so we may allow that nonsen s£ is not the 

worst ally of the borough faction ; for in the Pitt aud^ 

■ Gretmlle acts of parliament we read of " the constitution as by 

' ^* law established ;" which is just as good sense, as to talk of a 

father whom his son had begotten. 

Amongst your practical politicians who are themselves mo- 
derate rrformersj not one of them can be made to understand, 
by any reasonii^ process or reference to the constitution, that 
any other rule than their own fancy or judgment ought to guide 
them in the work they undertake. Even if they run their heads 
> against a gross absurdity, or the most alarmii^ injustice^ the last 
standard to which they vn\l submit, for setting things right, is 
that constitution. And, with regard to any given length of par- 
liaments whatever, whether three years or thirty, seven years or 
seventy, it is the most difficult of all things to bring them to a 
confession, that it is a question of demonstration^ ^nd honesty, 
' and 910^ a question of expediency : And after all, if their darling 
expediency:— curse the " fiend T — do but whisper in their ear, 'tis 
great odds that both demonstration and honesty will be left in 
the lurch. But if an opponent, indeed, act thus licentiously^ 
they have the eyes of an eagle, and the' stem virtue of a Cato! 
for when it is convenient to blacken an adversary as a dishonest 
man, or an immortal monster, they can be as moral as the best 
theoretical perfectionist of us sdl. 

As I have said before, seeing the condition to which tfaes^ 
practical politicians, whether Whig or Tory, have reduced our 
country, it is time that this policy and this morality, that is, 
the pretended expediency they compose, should be discarded ; 
and a clear line of demarcation drawn between expediency pro- 
perly so called^ and unbending principle. The wise and 
honourable expediency of a real statesman has a wide range, ^ 
ample latitude of discretion, for the good of nations, but when it 
oversteps its limits, when it invades the province of integrity, 
when it contemptuously trenches on a free constitution, trampling 
on man's rights and God's justice, it is treason against society, and 
rebellion against the Deity. 

To draw this line of demarcation has been an invariable effort 
of my political life ; and I have at length lived to see one man of 
high consideration for honourable descent, for rank, for wealth, 
and for parliamentary eloquence, steadily pursuing the same 
object. He has struck out, in his own conduct, a new line for 
practical politicians^ and his country has begun to hail him as ils 
flaviour; the wise and the honest are rallying around him. 

When a man does not feel confident that his own reasoning is 
convincing, he flies to some high authority, in hopes that a great 
name will silence hip o;#ponents. Thus Earl Grey seeks shelter 
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under tbe wi^g of Mr. Fox; but none tm Im tWe find. *i^^ 
noble lord would have better consulted the reputation of hi$ de-*t 
parted friend, had he with more judgmeut aelecied the speeinfiiis 
of his ability. On dbis occasion, be calls fr^m the sepulchre 
of d^arted genius, far that which no genius^ jqo wisdom, can 
furnish, — a defence of what is indefensible. 

The noble lord refe« us to the authority of him» ^' whoise ta- 
'^ lents, wisdom, and constitutional learnii^^ we aU ackAowladge 
*^ and revere'' — " whose views respecting r^orm he had frei|ua0t 
*^ opportunities of ascertainbg is the coune of many debates'* 
Kow '' debates'" surely are not the very best soyroea 4tf ^ottfid 
constitutional informatioa. The orator looks to the divKioQ. 
He selects aignments, nc^ always because they tare the b«Bl; but 
because Ihey are adapted to his audience. It is tOot so imfaortawt 
to him at the moment to be accurate^ as captivating; U^ be 
strictly logical, as brilliant and persuasive. Mr. F^s: faiimscjf, 
when he commenced writer, was sensible of the difference be- 
tween an orator and an author.; and that passs^ges might paas in 
an oration^ as fine specimuens of doquence, that would not beoe- 
fit a history, pr a scientific treatiseu It is nol in nations, but io 
law books and political disciissions^ we most tuoceasfullir aeek the 
abstract first prmciples of the constitution, and aU the legitirMie 
dedtictions therefrom. 

Earl Grey having, with sufficient vagueness and confiision df 
ideas, discanted on '^ the principles of the constitution,'' and 
^' ihepr€Ktice of the constitution, which latter by tbe way I take 
to be a phrase bordering on nonsense ; haviqg, in the fashionable 
dialect qf the halfr^brmers and the mi9ck r^orvier^ talked <>f 
^* temperate, gradual, and judicious correction," and aU tbe i«st 
of it ; having spoken somewhat obscurely of ^ political heresiei'' 
which did great mischief; but which in :die end yielded ito Ibose 
** inherent powers*' — PBiNciPtEs I auppose—by which "the 
** Constitution recovered itself;" tolls us that " if, in Mr. Fox's 
'^ political creed, there was one article which he held more istad- 
^ lastly than another, it was, that while a ^stem was practicalhf 
** gaoahe would always abstam from meodisg it by iheori^' AX 
the very time of this declaration, was the (system of our repi?esea« 
tation *^ practically EQodT* 

for the sake of Mr. Fox's fam$^ it is Io belanaented that an 
expression every way so unworthy of him ibould be fepeat^ 4is 
his. I hope it is the report of an incorrect memory on the part 
of his friend^ who, by a late reference to Guard's life .«f Mr. 
Pitty was proved to have been extremely incorrect when, in cup- 
port of his own notion on parliamentary privilege, he claiwed to 
have the authority of that minister's <^nion.* lie opioian here 
attributed to Mr. Fox, besides its other defects^ savours fttore «f 

"* .Afte ^p«Mh .af fiir E. Bnrdett od J«ly 91, 1810, pulrliBhed by J. BaiTker; 
Great Raisel-street, GoTeot Garden, p. 10, 
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Midc>IeBce wadh ^teles$ teik^per, than of ,vigUaiice ain! preventi^^ 
policy; a![id ^^kes light of forethought ttnd fores^ht, which are- 
tfae grand characteristics of political wisdoin fnatured by ^xpe-* 
rienqe. * . _ • 

The' word, theories, here . attributed to Mr. Fox, is exactly 
^quivale^t. to Lord Gr^*s own exceptionable phrase, " theoretic. 
** perfection." But in the .affectation of irony, by way of sarcasm,,* 
or sneer, where recourse cannot be had to sober argument, there; 
is the reverse of a triumph. It comes with the worst grace ima- 
ginable from an orator who so repeatedly — over and over ag^iu— 
in this very speech, professes to be guided, as to all practical re^; 
form, by the principles of the cpnstitution : and what, I pray, aref- 
its principles, but its " theory*'— its " theoretic perfection f^ 

But if such, a feeble sarcasm had indeed been us€|d ,by Mn 
JFox for preventing a refpnp of the House of Commons on />rm- 
dple, in contradistinction to licentious expediency, then I should 
sayjt was far worse than merely deficient. in wisdom; for, never 
since Mr. jPo^ could have been an observer, had there been a 
peiiipd when, respecting representation iuc that house, which 
was the thing to be " mende^,*' our " systepi" had l|ecii " prao 
*' ticallj/,good" .» 

At aU eveqts, such quolations, or.such. langu^e^ .WQuld morei 
become the lips of a Cornish borough patron, as a parry in po- 
litical fencing, than those, of a grave reformei^, ^bp declares he 
*' shall ever be. ready to, correct, by the ^xed principles of th*^ 
'' constitution, an adpiitted inconvenience, where that inconveni'^ 
" ence^ is practically felt." We .desire to tajte . this appealer to 
'' the fixed principles of the constitution" at his word. Let not 
the noble lord then play with us at cross purposes ! 

*' Never," says his lordship,." pan I foiget hb (Mr. JFbx's) 
*' powerful pl^ervations, when in his place in parliament, he 
" stated his conviction of the absolute impossibility of gf oviding 
** for. all the variety of human events, by. any previous.speculati'D^ 
" plans." — But what, in the name of common sense, is this to 
m '?. Why this, pompous introduction of a shallow observation, 
which, in our case, ,has no power at all? — ^We want no " previ^f 
'^ bus," no conjectural, policy — no inventions. And so far as we 
are " speculative,": we speculate only on the people's having the- 
sense and spirit to demand a restoration of those liberties which 
are their birth-right, but are witfi-faolden from them ; and on there 
being a portion at least of the nobility and gentry of the land,^ with. 
English blood in their veins, of sumcient wisdom and integi ity to 
join in the furtherance of that object. 

"Practically feeling" — what! an ^^ inconvenience^^ no: an 
infernal wickedness^';, a gigantic mischief, whose accursed limbs 
lie heavy on the whole kingdom, tormentmg us with its infinite 
variety of wrongs and insults^ and causing the inuninent danger 

• © 
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Iff oar state's mhfm&oQ, tt« demaad the jfrizcfitiedZ benefits (^tbat 
^ fixed principle/* — BBPftBSiENTATidN— which, in theory, hum 
beea our countiy's distmetioB f&r a thoasand years f — and is it 
Earl Grey— the " Friend of the People,'* — is it he, who, after 
Pitt fell off, a tmse apostate, shone with sd mudi lustm th« 
champion, the captain of <mr cause i — is it Lord Greu who, ia« 
stead of waving hi]^ die banner of the constitution to fead us oti, 
sow turns upon Xkh widi insinuation iani sarcasm, with quibble and 
speeial pleac&ig, to embarrass, to check, to impede otir progress i 
But fel nte have patience and go on. His lordship sleems to 
have got himself into the prlsdicamtnl of those heavy lawyers, 
i^ho, wanting a principle, fly to a precedent ; wasting light in 
their own minds, resort to alithority. Lord Grey, therefore, sticks 
close to ths^ of Mr. Fox, and continues his quotations. , Mr* 
l\>Xy we are told, thought, ** that if a number 6f the vnsest, 
^* ablest, and most virtuous men that ever adorned and improved 
^ hiqssan life were collected together and seated rohiid a table 
'*- to decise a prhri, a constitution for a state, it was his persiiia- 
^* sion, that, notwithstanding all their ability and virtue, t^ey 
^^ would not succeed in adapting a systeni to the purposes re** 
" quired^ but must necessarily leave it to be fitted by great alter- 
^' ations in ikepractuey ^fnA diaiay de^iiatiom firom the original 



^ *' And this opinieB he was wont t6 Ult^rate by the familiar 
^ bnt^pt exttnple of- htntdii^ a howie, which, notwithstanding' 
" all the study atid consideration previously bestowed upon the 
** plan, was never yet kncfmn to supply eveiy want, or to pro- 
^ ^de all the acconnnodations which in the subsequent occupa-^ 
*' tion of it were found to be neces^y. Nay, he used to remark, 
** that boweVer fine to look at, a regdar paper plan might be, no 
** house was s^ eonimodious and So haUtable as one which was 
'' built %piia'time to tin^, piece-mealy and mthout anyr^ular 
^ design Ur If Mr. Fox ever talked nonsense> '& pity hii' 
friends should repeat it. 

When aught in a sulgect is obsciu-e or abstruse, flien apt and 
novel shnilitudesy shedAig a momentary light, tend to remove 
the obscurity, and clear up the meaning ; but here, the illustra- 
tion (for want of similitude) happens not to illustrate, but to 
darken ; iHot to clear, but to confuse. If Mr. Fox did dius amuse 
his auditory, be could not have thought very h^hly of their in« 
tellect or discernment. But, as we reformers are no^ '^ devising, 
'* a prioriy a constitution,'' but merely complain that we are 
cheated oiit of the one that even Earl Orey and Baron Grenville 
acknowledge and appeal to, where is die applicability to us of 
this story of '< huildih^ a houseT 

If, however, Loi-d Grey will have tibe constitution a hotise, it 
was built ten centuries, ago. We are not devising any diing in 
the nature of building, or altering^ but complaining that the peo- 
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ple^ la \9hom it belongs^ afs thnist into ide c^lkrs and gidtets^ 
while intruders are crn'ousing in all the best i^MftoeDts. Herei 
now, is a similitude, — an illustration ; but were I to proceed w 
build an argtimffi^ on it, I must become ridiculous. 

But what, I once more Bsk, is all this talk about ilrvmnf^ and 
planm-ng, and building of houses, to the present irefoi^aiers?—*-^ 
They demand constiiutional refretmtatiofi co^extenme vAth di^ 
recttaxationy-^afair distribuiwn ofit^ and asmual parHafbeisdSA 
Is this the constitution^ or is it not i Qim them a plain, honest 
answer. There is no need of trope w tigwre^ of simile of ilkis- 
tratioR. All that is wanting is a plun, honest answer x What I 
have jou nothing for it but to evade Ae question— ^but to draw^ 
off attention by a swarm of '< wk^ed words,'' frisking and pranks 
ing in playful confusion, and filling the air. with a buzz, to hiU tt» 
to sleep again ! 

Iliias been through a sincere respect for Mr. ^rand^ I bm^ 
reseMed mysetf for an expostulation with him. Fully am I pet^ 
suaddS^ of his sincerity, althoi^h, tfarou^ a gmt error, of which 
He too has taken Ae infection, that of being what is called a- 
1^ moderate,^ — (but what in truth is a ndttakeii — reformer) he 
is taking an effectual course to prevent reform. Jodgik^ifram hb 
condiact in paying, to die lasl^iartlung, debts of hbfatibter's^.howaa 
not in law required to pay, we may be Gert^% that, toWarda die 
disdiarge^ of legal dtta^^ with die full afaili^ of paying twenty 
^iih^s in die pound twenty times over, he would not offer to 
bis just creditors a fraudulent compositioii of halfra-crOwn in the 
pomid, and still think hims^^noiferafei^ honest. 

Or, supposing he were tntslee for a minor, widi entire chaiige 
of his estate, and that bis ward, on comii^ to maturity of age 
and reason, should demand his iaherilattce ; would Mr. Brand in 
such case be so moderately ji^, as to surrender only a tei|t!b patt 
of the property, keeping the i^mainder to his own use,^t die 
same time adding to the robbery the vexation and peraecutioB of. 
lawsuit after lawsuit, for finally defrauding the par^ of his right i 
But^-strange inconsistency of human conduct 1 — ^such in effect is: 
Mfhat Mri Brand advises the legislature^ aa trustee of the people, 
to practise ; and, as an individual of that l^sblture^ he sets them - 
the example ! I hope I do not overstate die hct^ I am sure I . 
do not me«i to misrepres^t, or to offend Mr. Brastd^ but^^ 
merely to awaken hin> to a fatal error in opinion ; which alone 
am ever lead him into an error of conduct. 

Mr. Brand was one of the stewards of the May-Khy dinner iii 
180g. In the resolutions of that day the necessity of a radical 
reform in otir refMresentationwas made manifest $ a^d, unanimity 
among the reformers being anxiously kept in view at that meeting, 
the ^principles of reform were only generally touched on ; with a 
cautious avoidoiee of even hinting at any modes of r^i^m not 

* G a 
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itfictly prescribed by the constitution. Of the fhurteen.iMopoA^ 
tions that day itiuaiiitiously adopted by twelve huiHlred English- 
men from alb'parts of tibe Idbgdom; no one of those )>roposiUons 
haSy to my knowledge^ been nnce disputed by the adversaries of 
reform. Tfte caml raised in the House of Coipmons a day or 
two after by the Chancellor of th^ Exchequer, respecting the; 
JlUih of those resolutions, is no exception : because he tLtstfald' 
jfied die resointion' itself, and hafiiig fabricated in its place one of 
his own, it is no wonder he had in^nuity enough to refute it. 

This inoulnerabUity of the proceedings on that grand day pf 
tevival, was a happy omen of final success. With a due impres- 
iion on lus mind, of the ca«»e of that invulnerability ^ our chair- 
man, Sir Francis Butdetif made his first motion in parliament, 
on the 15th day of the following month, on the eve of the pro- 
rogation. It having been laid down, in the 12th resolution of the 
general meeting, tkttt, tm remedy die evils of which we com- 
plained, it was not necessaiy to have recourse to ^* dangerous 
*^ experiments in government, but to fecur to the principles 
^ handed down to us by the wisdom and virtue of our ancestors ;'^ 
Sir Francis kept stricdy within thosoPRiNCiPLEs, carefully ab- 
staining from ** dai^erous experiments,'^ or from ihixing with. 
diem any thing of his own which could break in upon the pbin- 
eipiiES them^ves. He explained his object in^ve propositions, 
two of which were matters of mere regulation, and of course 
jNibject to alteration or modification, on discussion in a committee : 
but die odier three were p»ncipL£S,' not subject to alteration, 
or modification by any power on earth, and which could not be 
intentionally broken in upon without acting the part of a dishonest 
man, by violating the constitution, and the English liberties. 

Those thrt» pkingiplbs detailed by Sir Francis are the 4tfa, 
5tfa, sdm). 6di in die following series of seven., 

1. ISiat there can be no hope of our country's salvation, with- 
out a radical reform of the House of Commons. 

£. That there can be no such reform, without much unanimity 
and ardour among the people. 

S. That there can be no hope of snch unanimity and ardour, 
without prbposing to the' people diat which, by its simplicity, its 
trudi, and ift evident sufficiency for individual protection and na- 
tioflal salvation, shall convince their understandings, interest their 
hearts, alid animate their hopes. 

4. That representation ought to have as wide an extent as taxa- 
tion in support of die poor, the chwch; and the state.''^ 

* This, ai far as k goes, is aiM|Yiestioi]ably a tme prineiple. Bat I ata among . 
those who hoidy^that men have an^t to be represented because thefforemen, capa- 
ble of being rendered happy or miserable by those who are set over them. - As it 
is probable, however, that the extent of representation here proposed ^ would se- 
cure public liberty ; and u some ag«8 of tmly-free goyemment may be necessaiy . 
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5. That such reprasenta^on^ as a common right, ought to be 
fiiirly distributed tfarougbout the community. 

6. Tlat parliaments ought to be brought baick to a constitu- 
tional duration. 

7* T%iat when parliaments have contmoance for sevooi years, or' 
for three years, or for any term exceeding one yen*, ikey are of 
a duration that is not constitutional ; because all 4iat great pro-^ 
portion of the nation who, since the last preceding election have 
successively attained the legal age for inheriting Aeir birth-right 
liberties, are then denied those liberties. 

Here, then, parliamentary reform had taken a seccmd, and a 
very import^t step, still all was iwaulnerable. Principlbs 
equally defy faction and sophistry : but expediemy is a reed that 
shakes with every wind^ In this state of tilings, it behoved every 
conscientious, considerate, and truly enlightened reformer, care-i- 
fully to avoid doing mischief, by scrupulously ^eadii^ in the path 
of rectitude ; as that alone is the path of safety, and which can 
lead to success. The sarcastic observations of die borough fac-^ 
tioB, that * the ^.eformers will never agreed as it is ever -in their 
moudis, so ought it to be ever in our minds. How are niillions 
to be made unanimous i This question merits the maturest con- 
sideration. In a million of men, there are a million of minds. If 
each nEian is to start a fancy of his own, as a ground of unanimity, 
the consequence is obvious. On any given question submitted to 
a million of men, errors may be innumerable. It is only in 
TRUTH there is umti/. In truth alone, therefore, can they be 
unanimous. Here is seen the unspeakable importance and the 
omnipotence of truth — that pure emanation of the Divine mind i 

It is, with these reflections impressed on his'sound understanding, 
for Mr. Brand to reflect how his parliamentary movement on the 
21st of May last, must have been viewed by the boiiouoh 
FACTION. — ' We always said the reformers would never agree ; 
' and what a triumph have we already; for even the second 
' leader in their cause, essentially disagrees wi& the first !* Mr. 
Brandos difierence of opinion with Sir Francis Burdett, touch- 
ing the voting in districts, instead of members beii^ returned by 
districts, being mere laatter of fegulation, not of principle, 
could do u6 harm, and is .not at present of importance ; but un- 

for entightening tde mincb of aristocriscy, and recoaciliog it to tiie ntiivemlity 
of representatioo, as the wisest poKcy, a^d laying tiie surest fonadatioiw ibr 
peaceM and bappy ^oyefmnent, I am content to take representation as here 
proposed, as the basis of parliamentary refonnation. 

. Nor am I aware that there is any thing in the ophmn md the eonduet here no* 
tieed, which can jnstily an insinuation, ttet I am one of those " men, who 
<^ ander the prOext of reform, would drim a^ into wild extravamt theories,* 
** wholly inconsistent with the fundamentid piiactples of our system.'' (64). — 
Actaally to join Sir Pnmeis 'BwtdeH in proposing (^gainst my own oninion) that 
we ahaU stopihmi of aniTersal snirage, is an odd way, metbiakii of attonptim 
to <« drkfs wt jNfs it. Bat let that paps. 
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£)rtuaately he likewiie differed with Sir Frandg m eyeiy 0iie of 
those three principles, which, according to my conoeptioQ, and 
for the reasons repeatedly giv^, are not subject to alteration or 
modification by any. power on earth. This having been fanda- 
mentally adverse to unanimiiif, should we not be able to|fe^ back 
to our safe ground, it must inevitably defeat our final object 

It has been with a view to a general concurrence that the tX" 
rai^ement of the seven forgoing propositions has been adopted, 
and in which thjB true foundations of unanimity will "be found. 
When moral or» poUtical maxims are laid do^ with such sim- 
plicity as to be self-evident, or with such clearness pf deduc- 
tion as tQ require do effort of the miqd to understand tfaem^ 
men are apt not to feel the use and importance of reflecting 
upon, of Repeating, of enfori;ing, and of arguing about them ; but^ 
in favour of all this, I have the authority of that potent reasoner, 
and great mastei: of the huniaii heart, ouoted in page SO. 

I shall, now proceed to explain in wnat consisted iAx, Brandt 
fiital errors, in departing from constitutional principlk, leav- 
ing it to his serious reflection, and bis integrity, whether emy 
politician, and niore especially every legislator who proposes the 
refomi of our representation, be not strictly bound in morality as 
w^ll.as. in souna policy, to govern himself by what is indiiper^ 
sqhle for repairing the breaches in the constiution ; by what is^ of 
rights due and owing to the people ; and by what is essential to 
public liberty. The errors now to be pointed out, it is to be 
hoped, may be corrected in good time; and if they shall be 
avoided by our counties and towns who shall hereafter decltre 
^eir sentiments, the unanimity sq n^uch to be desired fliay stili 
he obt^ned. 

Mr, Brand pr<:q>Qsed, 1st, The di^ranchisement of decayed 
boroughs \ ^y, A transfer of their representation to such towns 
^ Shf^eld, Manchesto-, Sec. and Sdly, Triennial parliameots. 
The^e must be separately considered. 

First, then, Mr, Brand, for his di^ratjchisemeni, seonedto 
imagine he was sanctioned by the constitution, lliis wa9 a gmt 
error. *^ With respect to decayed boroughs,'^ said he, ^* J wU 
*^ seek a remedy ip the con^tution itself. Jo wcient times it is 
^^ recorded, that wh<eiDi a horough fell into dic^y, it was custotnary 
" to relieve its inhabitants from the expense of scndins members 
^^ to serve in parliament, by disfranchisingjbemf and giving other 
ff boroughs, more populous, that right. The principle^ therefore^ 
<' I contend for, ig recognised by the constitution.*' 

The error here, ^s one that is wry cpmnion ; but it is also of 
great magnitude, i^nd very pernicious. It is die error of all those 
who vainly search tariAieprij^^les of the constitution in ^eprdcr 
tices of parliament, where, too frequently, tliey are not to be nmndi 
|n soipe |re<;eat instapc^s of this s^ch (oil th^^^^stion of fri^^ 
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i^^ ucotdmgtomj Keeollf^tioD) die fa^tictus garties trtful); mih^ . 
stituted the phrase *^ practice of the cdnsHtution/*** which, if 
not mene metaphor^ }$ sheer nonsense. These persons do not try 
'^ the practice$ of peurlianoient'' by the test of the principles of the 
constitution ; but diey, ^ith no common fortitude of face, call 
practices of parliament, the principles of the comtitutidu, 
merely because they were the practices of parliament. An «x*- 
cellent specimen of the " enlightened minds of " practical" 
politicians!!! 

The true pri ncipjlbs in die present case for Mr. Bra»d^% 
guidance, were those of the union of r presentation with taxation^ 
aiad the fairness of distribution, f But what havoc of diese 
princmles has been made by the j^ai:^(ce8 o/'iiar/iamen^ / 

^' !usfranchisii|g," a feature in narliamentaiy reformation, for 
the restoration of liberty ! Good G!od ! The very term isrevoltingy 
and ought to have recalled the mind from error^ We must lift our 
diougfats above these miserable expedients, these dregs of Horman 
despotism, or we nev^r can rival the patriots of Runnimead and 
Ibe Revolution, in rearing up once more the overthrown bul** 
warks of our country's liberties ! . We ought to sanction no mea- 
sure but what is consistent with freedom, and justice, and common 
right. Here, all is arbitrary, mere discretion, — ^(Sir William 
Jones calls it ^'tbefend Discretion/') without any criterion of jus- 
tice, or any correct idea of common right, or equitable distribution. 

How are we to agree upon the boroughs to be disfranchised i 
or the number of themf or the towns to be favoured in the trans- 
fer f<-^Have we not here a most prolific source of disagreements? 
apples of discord without end i Mr. Brand himself talks of thirty 
of such boroughs. Every man in a committee might differ as 
to the proper number. If disfranchisement were the right way 
of going to work, where is the borough that deserves it not? But 
instead of disfranchising all, it is our business torefyrm all, by 
melting them down, or in the technical language of the law, merg- 
ing Aem in the general mass of county population, ^uod then fairly 
dividing the counties into districts. 

Thb rule of disfranchising is every ymjf unsound. It is neidier 
self-evidently right,^ nor just, nor simple. It has not the requisites 
for nnammity. It will not acquire '^stability,'' it will not make 
^' impression/' that is, iu its favouir, but a strong impression agamst 
it. It is too much of an artificial expedient, of a petty project, to 
satisfy the people* They are looking for a bestored consti-* 
TtJTiON. Whatever shall not interest, excite, and animate, the 
pepjj^e to a powerful exertion, wiU be laughed at by thp 

• See note 13, page 6a, and Lord Grej^Wfteecli, 5«, 56. 
t See Prop. 4 aad 5| pages 84 ana 85. ' 
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M4K>VGH FACTION. By the unanimity and -energy of fke 
nation they must be made to tremble. 

Secondfy, Mr. BratuTs disfranchised boroughs would still re- 
main parts of their respective counties. But in the counties he 
allows suffrage only to Jreeholders and copyholders. House- 
holders paying taxes in these reduced boroughs; mi^ht not therefore 
have any votes. This violates the 4th proposition. As to an 
equitable distribution, which is of essential importance, he' takes 
no notice of it. Accordipg to his plan, the smallest of his re>- 
maiiiing boroughs would still send to parliament as many members 
89 the largest counties. This surely is monstrous* injustice. In- 
justice is an ill basb for national liberty and prosperity. Mr. 
Brand had not suiScientiy considered, tiiat our representation's 
preBent inequality is its very worst feature; and the most 
fruitful source of all our calamities. Here the fifth proposition 
is violated. But the remedy is simple and easy. When the 
populations of the boroughs for elective purposes, shall be taken 
as only a part of that of the counties,/ as in the case of the mi- 
Ktia, Juries, &c. &c. an equal division removes all difficulty ; and 
practteally gives us the benefit of the principle of equal represent 
tation. 

Let us proceed to the other feature of Mr. Brandos plan, 
wlach^ violated the 6th proposition. ^* I do not mean,*' says Mr. 
Brand, '^ that the country shaJl have an annual parliament."-^- 
How different from that writer, who says, '' The People were 
^' taught a knowledge of their constitution and duties, by the an* 
*' nuid exercise of their rights" — -" The annual exercise of elec- 
^' tive 2>ower under the Saxon government, was the quintessence, 
^* the life and soul of their constitution. The first principle of a 
^^ government, that is founded upon the natural rights of mankind, 
^^ is the principle of annual election. Liberty and election, in 
^^ this case, are synonymous terms : for where there is no election, 
« there can be no liberty."* 

Mr. Brand, on this question, is equally concise and decisive. 
'^ Annual parliaments would be too short. The members would 
''' not have time to learn their duty." He shall have as concise 
'arep^: ' Representatives are not sent to. parliament to leam 
•th^ duty, but to perform it' The pagans probably thought one 
'god was tpo few, and that a divan of deities were necessary for 

fov^erning the universe. I believe in ike sufficiency of ONE God. 
abo believe in the sufficiency of parliaments of one year. To 
beary'in any Christian countiy, a serious sentiment in favour of a 
.^ng^li phirality of gods^ would. certainly disgust me, And; with 

* Hist, £m» on Eog. Coq. 7, lU 
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iaj view anidtcfv^reiice of the English constitution^ which lias been 
known in this land a diousand years, 1 confess I have a sinilar 
f^hxigf when I hear a serions sentiment in favour of pariiaments. 
with a dwation for a plurality of years, he that plurality ever so 
anall ; because I know it is contrary to justice, and to the. prin- 
ciPiiBs of freedofn. In the abstract, it were as complete idolatry 
to believe in two gods, as in two dozen. And parliaments of only 
two* yeai^ duration, would be as completely unconstitutional, as 
parliaments of two scor^. Alfter the fundamental error of violating 
a PRINCIPLE, all beyond is mere degree; habitual deviation 
blunts a sense of rectitude ; and one deviation always becomes a 
plea for another, and another. There ir> no safety but in r^isting 
the primary violation; or in bringmg things back t6 first prin- 
ciples. 

How few reasoners can divest themselves of the impressions 
made under the influences of a system under which they have al« 
.ways lived, although corrupt, deranged, and perverted in every 
part! How few reasoners can have faith in principlbs, al- 
though PRINCIPLES are truth, and truth is an emanation of the 
•Deity, pervading all nature ! It is on this account, I added a 
seventh proposition to the other six, given in pages 84 and 85. It is 
therein demonstrated, that parliaments cannot have a duration 
beyond one year, without violating the constitution, and the English 
liberties. In the teeth of a demonstration will any honest man set 
up a fBXkcied expediency'? In defiance of a principle, will any 
well-educated gentleman oppose his opinion. Are Mr. Brandos 
opiNioiNs, as well as Lord Grejisy become principles of the 
-constitution?"* Whose next? When these principles are thus 
become more in number than the stars of heaven, and at the same 
time variable, who shall be able to understand that constitution ? 
lAr.^Brand has studied the law, and its foundations. He knows 
that ''agsdnsthim who denies principles, dispute is useless.'' 

It is well, however, that Mr; Brand, against annual election — 
•«igainst " the qubtessence, the life and soul of our constitution" — 
against an essential to human liberty, and against an eternal prin- 
ciple of justice, has but one single, solitary argument, of^an imcs^ 
gined expediency to set up in opposition. A curseji say I, on thig 
•same imagined expediency! It is^a " foul fiend.'* It is for ever 
• haunting the heads of our politicians. It gives us more trouble, 
•and does us more mischief, than all the fleets and aiinies of 
Napoleon, Mr. Brands sole reason against annual parliaments is, 
that " the members would not have time to learn their duty." 
\Why, reasons to the contrary are as plenty as blackberries : Bui 
' who labours at the expense of five hundred reasons to prove, thai 

• See page 7*, 
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MXWfi and threi are tineqiialy or that onekmt imie 1km thmm^ T 
Before Mr. Brand himself went into parliament, had he not 
learned die grand duty of a rejmaenlalite^ that of beiflir **k 
honest man i Was it since, or before, that he read moat on liiw^' 
on the constitution, on history i Does it follow, that after a.^^mm 
dical reform, which sbonld put an end to the packing of jatgim* 
ments, that men of experience, of knowledge, of mAva^, mnd 
eloquence, would have their *^ daty to learn,'' or would not harm 
a preference at our elections? But, as an argument that will 
eome home to the foosom of this gentleman, can he believe, that 
Brands, and Burdetts, and WhUbr^adi, and Folkeftones, and 
8aviUe», and Marveb, would not ^ be clvKenyear after year to 
dieir livei^ ends-^till, worn out with age and infirmity^ iney eiw 
treated to be released i 

I trust Mr. Brand will seriously reflect, on what must have 
beien die joy of die borough faction on seeing him deparlr 
ing from the constitutional rectitude of Sir Francis Burdeit, m all 
Hs three principles, of a correct union of representation mth di^ 
rect taxation, m support of the poor, the church, and die state— r 
^i a fair distribution — and of a constitutional, or annual du^a^ 
iion of parliaments ! How, at the moment, must they pot have 
rejoiced, that the foe, whose dread voice makes their hair to 
stand on end, was caged, like a fell tiger, in the Towerl They knew 
diat, had he been presoit, the courtesy of the house would have 
restnuned any odier gentleman from taking the fjuestion out i^ 
his hands. How, then, when it w^ so taken out of his hands, 
softened down to a tone not hurtful to their feelings, and— above 
all — departed from in its essence, which broke in upon the nnani'* 
mity of the reformers, must they have rgcHced 1^— Must not Mi« 
Brand, on reflection, suppose them to have ezultingly cried out-*- 

* See ! the apple of discord is now, happily for us, thrown down 
^ among the reformers. Hieir itmUnerabiljty is floim, their 

* dreaded unaninSty is alieady at an aid. Tne seccMid leader 
^ essentially differs from the first. Their disagreements and dia» 
^ putes wilt be our triumph. By dieinselves they are divided. By 
^ themselves they are conquered.^ 

The immediate cause of all this misdiief is the fatal error I have 
noticed, 4oucbiiig this superficial, this strange noticHi of y mock^ 
rate reform r This error s^ain has an origin in a certain moral 
timidity, inspired by the bestial yellings of &e corrupt against re-f 
formers, as mischievous persons. The character of Mr. Brand 
ought to place faim on a lofty eminence, whence he inight look 
down with contempt on the profligate vtrretches, and, in scorn of 
their viperous tongues, boldly preach the constitution, and nothing 
but the constitution. But he apologizes, he sophistically labours 
9 medication of .his motives, t^cause he puts that vindication on 
wroi^ (ground i and finally; instead of being called a violent^ or 
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efvOft ^'siiddbaf- mformftfy he widksintp tbiMrs^of tfieMoci; 
BBFoi^MERS, bj cuttkig down hi$ tdao; tp A^balf measure. - This 
Kefy oircuinstBace of its beiog « half measure reBders it ut/btrlj lu^ 
PRACTICABLE. In my view of thiBhalfTeforming^ it is just at 
xatiQiiaty as to seive by the teal k drowniog man and drag. hi» 
ha^ €[9hare, leavkg bis head still under water. 

Mr. Pitt himself^ ivhile out of office^ started a moderate 
feformer. Perhaps be had not Iheo looked deep encnigh intaci his 
subject. Perhaps from the very &rst; his . grand pligect was 
to arrive at power. In 1785, whenmimster, and prior to his sub^ 
sequent attempt, I was informed by the Ii^e Duke of Riehmond} 
Uiat onjMr. Pitfs accesmn to power, the King left in his hanib 
the ^pinstion of parlianoentnry reform to be dieted of as kk 
should think Jit ; and the Duke jt the same toe gave me Jihe 
perusal of the f^ then to be brought forward, in a manuscript 
bill. Aware how deficient it was m, those ^principles on wUch his 
grace and I had formerly so perfectly agreed, he intimated iome^ 
that, inrith tbe advantages afforded them by dieir sitnations m the 
ministry, respecting a legislative measure, they had drawn' their 
line at what they concerned to be the point of practicability^ and 
wben I had read the bill, he asked my opinion of it, which I gave 
to this effi^t ; that I co^ld not discover the prospect of success^ 
bescanse it was too defective in umpiicity and e(Histitutional prin^ 
dple to arouse and ammate the people in its ftivour. Experience^ 
^d refiection^ however, afterwards convinced me, that even thus 
early Mr. Pitt had become a mock bbfosmeb, whose game it 
then was to put on the mask of moderate reform : a mask which 
must of course be worn by every dioci^ reform eb, who knows 
the valne of public opinion. 

In the Epistle to thi Caledonians, Mr. Brand, I presume, 
must haive discovered the clov^i foot of the mock reformers. 
Then, if, b the line of conduct b? ^tely ack^ted, be was com*- 
pelled even to speak in their manner, and in *ll»ir language, of 
^* dreading sudden «efbrm^'-vof desiring ^' moderate reform,'' and 
of calling triennial parfiamerits, and other half measures *^ prac-^ 
'' tical reform,^ must h$ not begin to wispect, diat he has been the 
Aipe of these fiio^ rffbriRerl, and of dbe borough faction, 
who, by theiy sophistries attempt to mislead^ and by their inso^ 
lent and noisy beUpv^gs, to intimidate th6)se who respect the 
constitution f 

Having my8df,'lrciim the \er^ first, despised all c<»rupt clamour; 
and feeling no terror at bdng 8tipnati2ed as a republican, a le^ 
veller, a jacobin, a fire-brand, or anything else the base can invent 
or the stupid repeat, it was evei« in my power oahnly to contem- 
plate my otigect itself, independent of any other consideration oii 
earth, {ienc^ I si^w llie inti^nsiowisdom of tsJddg th6 constitu^ 
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&on for m7 sole giiule rand the fiiUd^Hfrant of wkdom m poUia- 
tiveSy petty amendmeots, and half measures. The day for sutb 
feeble poUcy— if ever diere was a day for it— I thought gone by 
when I first entered onmy career. I sincerely thank God that it 
never was my policy. I hate ever held a different doctrine. I 
have ever pursued a different conduct. And the invariable expe- 
rience of more than thirty years, has ^ven to my opinion, in its 
effect on my own mind, all the force of certainty. If, after the 
conversation with the Duke of Richmond^ just alluded to, I of- 
fered by letter suggestions for rendering the half-measures of 
others which had been merely communicated to me, and I found 
was determined on, less an evil, I still lamented that such men as 
Mr. Pitt and the Duke should attempt reform in such a way. 

Had my conviction not been complete, it would have been ren- 
dered so, by the recent acknowledgment of a friend of high rank ; 
but whose talents an4 whose virtues place him infinitely higher 
than the accident of his birth. He and I sat together, among the 
deputies from the petidonii^ counties, cities, and towns, in the year 
1780, now just thirty years s^o ; and he has honestly adhered to 
the cause of parliamentary reform ever since ; and without being 
more doubtful as to the *^ strength and certainty of die remedy,^' 
—or without having made the discovery that ** a more limited re- 
form" than thirty years ago, is now» ^^ preferable !" He formerly, 
however, was . a *^ gradual reformer ;" that is, in the words oiF 
Lord Grey, he was for the adoption of the salutary ** principle of 
reform, gradualiy applied.'^ Mark the consequences! — ' 

" Cheoening House, near Seven Oaks, Kent, 
** July 25, 1810. 
** Dear Cartwright, 

*^ I never was a friend to that foolish thing, which has lately 
*' been technically called " moderate reform,*' I was once a 
^'friend to gradual reform, in order, first, to obtain that which 
'^ was right per se ; and in order, secondly, to lead to a suf&cieiit 
'^ reform, with a fair prospect of success ; and my opinion still 
'' is, that, my opinion was right, at the time I held it. For, in 
** the year 1783, I carried one measure throij^ the House of 
^ Commons, and had for at, even a majority of the lords present^ 
" in the House of Lords, where it was lost only by! the proxies, 
[^ and that, only by a majority of ttoo. That was an excellent bill 
<* * for preventing bribery and expense in elections qfifiembers 
^y* to serve in parliament' A second measure, namely, a bill 
^' * jfbr the better seamng the r^hts of persons qualified to vote 
" ' at county electiotufi/ i carried thro\ign 6o^A^ Houses, in 1788, 
^' before the enemies of reform felt its tttiliQr.— But, upon their 
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'^«|pei^C€»Viiig itadlblL extent^ dmt act of parlkment was mspendei; 
'' and dierdby rendered ineffectual^ previous to the first general 
**' . election, and before that plaa of partial reform had been tried 
^' ieven in a single instance. 

<< A third measure passed the House of Commons, as suggested 
^^ by me to, the. member who proposed it in that. House ; but 
'' (what is quite unusual, and I believe then unprecedented) it was 
'^ rejected in the House of Lords, on the first reading, in a thin 
** house, ^ by a few persons, who appeared quite afraid even of 
^< taking the sense oi^ fuller house upon, the object of th(it bill. 

'< When I was last in town, I informed some of the^ modem 
'' ' moderate reformers,', that I was. against this weak attempt at 
** ' moderate reform^ as they are latterly pleased to term it ; 
'^ and that I conceived that very gradual reform would be far 
'' too slow for the critical situation of affairs. I do not know 
^ whether they were, or were not, aQ of diem over well pleased 
'' with my frankness and sincerity. 

'' Let any man of common sense but look at the state of 
'^ things at present.— No sufficient nautical measures taken, 
** against invasion. No sufficient constitutionally military 
*^ measures, to meet.it. Nothii^ done to preDent famine, in the 
<' case of a short harvest; my plan for pubjic granaries, and for 
'' encoun^ement to the farmers, &c. having been rejected. No- 
'' thing done upon that very important subject of providing the 
** means of making payments, either public or: private, in the 
'^ case of alarm, when money will be buried, and paper refused. 
'^ Nothing done, to give satisfection to the friends of liberty, poli-f 
*^ tical, civil, or reUgious. Nothiiig .done of importance about 
<' Ireland^ except the burdening .of that country . with fresh 
^^ taxes. New constitutional jealousies .started, when the reverse 
^* is indispensable ; and that, not merely by ministerialists ; but 
^* also by persons in opposition. ; What a state of things ! — 
*^ Good Heavens ! I went up to town to attend (and to oppose 
^ Lord Grey's motion about privileges, by moving an amendment 
'^ to it I did so, to prove that I was the same man of principle 
'' I ever was, but without the smallest hope of doing any good. — 
'' In fact, I did not find scarce half a dozen in tibe house of 
'^ my opinion; nor do I know that one half of that handful would 
'' support me, on any other syach subject. The people are yet, 
'^ as it were, asleep. Nor do I know that you and your friends 
'' will wake them; till events shall; events that the verj^ 
^' stones of the streets will feel. — May God grant that it may then 
<^ not be too late to save the country, and the freedom of its an- 
'^ cient constitution. I can make ships, printing presses, ste* 
^^ reotype plates, and telescopes ; but, I cannot make men, who, 
^^ who will see and feel as I do. I have laboured hard in the 
*' vineyard for six and thirty yearsj^ but to no effect. . Past .expe-. 
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^ rience wUI r^kt^ tnj fntare conddct. I cb nolf ihiiik Ait 
^ I shall attend any county or other meetings^ till I conceive tlutt 
'' / see day-H^t of some kind, and which I freely and frankly 
*' confess that I do not at present. 

** I am, dear Sir, 
<* With great regard^ e^er trniyand sincerely. Yours, 

« STANHOPE.'* 

Here then, we see a ^^ gradual reform','^ a p^son of superidt' 
intellect^ tnde&t^ble in the pursuit of triith, and energetic in no 
ordiaaiy degree, widi true nobility of mind, cMididly acknow- 
ledging bis] error. Having once carried through both houses of 
parlkntent a measure ot ** gradual" reform, which he thought of 
great iniportance, he plumed himself on his success* " 1 have 
** w>w," said he, " made a ?eal progress towards reform ; I have 
'< reached my first port: I shall pursue my voyage, in a confidence 
*^ of ultimate success !'* 

Alas ! how easily are projects on zjDronsprine^es, in any stdge 
of them, disconcerted! Our ^* gradual retovm^r^ hid not be- 
gim by cradling the borough faction.. Here was his error. 
lie had oftly taken " one step" towards their destruction. They 
at first had mistaken it for a Curwen step, in which freedom ad' 
imnces l^kwards, and heedlessly let it pass ; but die instant they 
saw its real tendency, my friend's bill, at one breath of the bo- 
BOUGH FACTION wa8> by suspension, rendered a dead letlfer, 
ere it had produced any other ^ffl^ct, than a heavy expense to the 
nation^ in printing a great mass of papers for all the counties. 

Mr. Curwen^ last year, figured as a fnoderate reformer; and 
mth what success f His 1411, when it came from his whig hands,* 
was prie blue. On the treasury bench, it was changed to the co- 
lours of hypocrisy, black and white; md it vTas suffered to retain, 
as it is said, about llii^eeil* of its audibr^s original words ! Mr. 
GWtt^n-^whal could even a mock^ejbrmer have done more ? — 
nevertheless ^ voted for it. Now mark with what respect it was 
mentioned in the CornwaisI. gazette — " Mr. Curweris bill, af- 
^ ter having had its teeth drawn^ has passed the committee of the 
** house of comnionfei.'' Is it not, therefore, time to leave off Ais 
diild's-^Iay of " moderate reform ;''. and to be convinced, Aat 
unlesi^^die people shall appear in strength to draw the tebth 
o9 THE BORO170H FACTION, to talk of parliamei^ry refofin^ 
|9 to talk nonsense? 

I wottld to God dmt every '* moderate reformer,** that is, 
every mifftaken reformer, were as open to conviction as my noble 
friend ! 1 would to God they ftU, like him, saw the true nature of 
our situation ! With the terrific danger before their eyes of sue?- 
den ruiUy they wo^khcease to dread ** sudden reform." Admo- 
luahed by hiis exjpeii^ee, ^d im vmaing voice, they would 
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- cease to call half-measures '' practieal reform^ hut would 
discover in them that inherent) that radical imperfecti<Hi, which 
in the very nature of things^, must to the end of tune ever, render 
them impracticable and abortive. 

Refoiining a deeply-corrupted government^ and divestmg usurp- 
ers of a spurious sovereignty, which gives ikem the pluncfer of a 
rich country and. an industrious people, is not a work to be done 
-py<%ressively, gradually, " piece-meal," bit by bit. He who, 
in such a case, hopes to do something, by attempting to do little, 
will assuredly do nodiii^. It is, in fieict, the climax of false reft*' 
soning; the very essence of error. He considers the BORauOH 
FACTION, who by their intrigues have mastered Jm country, as 
dolts and drivellers ; while it is he himself who has lost his un* 
derstanding. He civilly solicits them progreSsivdy ^^ gradually,** 
to cut their own throats; and is surprised to find they do not relish 
hb " moderate/' his '^ piece-meaF project. 

If a French army were in full possession of our country, in 
what estimation should we hold the understandk^ of a patriot 
commander, who, instead of rousing, armmg, and ammating the 
whole population to expel the invaders^ /or to put them to the. 
sword, should, on a Bobadillian system,' actually propose to them, 
in a manifesto, progressively to destroy themselves, fifty to-<by ; 
to-morrow, " fifty' more;" and so on, till the " piecermeal" bu- 
siness of their extermination should be accomplished? Such, 
however, is the sage system of our " moderate reformers !" If 
they mean right, let them alter their course. With those who 
are not too refined for English liberty, who are not ashamed of 
the Ei^lish constitution, and who are not afiraid to avow its prin- 
ciples, let them rouse the people, by proof of their wrongs; arm 
them with trudi and argument, and animfi|e them by a generous 
example, to unanimity in pursuit of redress ! *' Asubstantial and 
'* a practical reform" will then soon crown thekrlabours. 

When we reflect on the facility widi which the borough faction 
^* drew the teeth-' of Mr. Curwen-s bill, smd ^^sumended" Lord 
Stanhope's act of parliament; what has Mr. Brand to 
hope for i If he flatters hin»s^lf he could in fifty years get '^ a 
^ step forward," he is ^egiously mistaken^ It may be asked, 
^' did Sir Francis Burdett advance a step on the 15th of June 
** 1809.^' I answer;- ^* his motion on that day. was only in the 
" nature of a notice, that in the following session he should resume 
'^ the subject of reform ; and I presume he merely put it in the 
*^ form of a motion, that he might keep in the nation's yiew the 
^^ character ot the borough faction." The facti^ would 
gladly have been spared the exhibition of its character; and it fell 
out, by accident I suppose, that there was not a hquse on the 
preceding day, which had been fixed for d)e motion> ib hopes the 
baronet, by a s^vile compliance with the custom of giving a new 
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notice^ would hta^ lost hit opportunily; as the following cbj Ae 
parliament was prorogued. 

Although not able to ^ bafBe^. the baronet on that oceasion,. 
we know hpw the faction managed in 1810; by which they ateved 
off for another aeasion, the effort he intends to mal^e for drawing 
Til Bin teeth. Now, if we mm the evidences c^ Mr. Bremd 
having any extraordinary popularity ; if every chalked wall in the 
kingdom deligjhted in his name; if every speech be uttered in- 
stantly became a pamphlet; if die people, wherever he appeared> 
contended- for a sight of bin : and tike aged women, on their knees, 
wifh nplifted hands, prayed to Grod to preserve his life", and 
^ve him strength ; if cities solicited him on a jomt^ey to par-^ 
take of these hospitalities, and listened with rapture to a Voice 
which, when heard by the base and the servile, made their hair 
stand onend,. and their hemts sink within them ; then, indeed> might 
diiB temperate advocate for moderate reform expect to carry what 
he proposed^ But as the sole plea for half'-measuresy is the fear 
of wanting support in attempting any diing better, so under such 
circumstances of national approbation and universal pc^fidarity, as 
. I have supposed, he, cautious as he now is, would of course think 
half measures folly and madness. 

I particularly, at the present moment, address myself to die 
reformers of Hertfordshire and EtseXj Noffolkf Yorkshire, Ketity 
znA Cornwall, with an exhortadon to reflect on die importance 
of examples worthy of Englishnv^n who understand the consti- 
tution ! 

Perhaps it may not immediately be very important, that in our 
county 4neetings any measures should be taken towards recovering, 
die martial part of our once free government, the nature of which 
has been touched on in these pages, and which is alluded to in 
the letter of Earl Stanhope. A commons house and a 
COUNTY POWER being the tital organs of one and the same 
constitution, we cannot, in our present unspeakable danger, re- 
cover die one without the other. They are like the two sides of 
sir Hudibra^s horse. When one adviuices at our call, th^ other 
will not lag behind. Where, however, the county power 
can be made the subject of a resolution, without inconveniendy 
interferiiig with' the other vital organ, it would afford 
proof of wisdom and true patriotism, to make a declaration of 
public opinion in favour of it. 

I have long md repeatedly warned my country of her approach- 
ing danger from w 'thout, and the tremendous invasions stfstemd- 
tically preparing fo^ her; \ have called her attention* to the im- 
mense means and tenipti^> facilities her extertml enemy will liave, 
wh^ Spain, Portugal, knd the Baltic, $hall become French ; I 
hme proved,' that her ministers, whether tories or whigs, have 
alike, treacherously persisted in a system of defeaoe proper only 
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to a despotic government, pertinaciously withholding from her 
the cheap and infyiible defence prescribed by the Eng1i«2h consti- 
tution, although the best that human wisdom ever framed, be- 
cause founded oh nature, and congenial with liberty. 

I hope transports sufficient for the English part of the army 
in Portugal are kept in readiness at Lisbon ; —of foreign merce-' 
naries we have in England^e2Ldy too many, and Englishmen ought 
to detest the sight of mem ; a French general is become heir of Swe- 
den ; Denmark is our embittered enemy : Holland and Belgium, 
with their twenty outlets to sea, are fast organizing.*^ The sys- 
tem is gradually imfolding, and taking it's intended form ; while 
England, because it pleaseth the borough faction, which 
cannot a momiwit exist but in the absence of frj;edom— is de- 
nied that cheap, that infallible defence, which the constitution and 
common law prescribe. When the fatal effects of such treason 
may, like a tropical hurricane, burst upon our heads, impeach* 
ments and beheadinga may be too late to save us. He will be aii 
enlightened, a practical statesman indeed, at whose voice, in a call 
to arms, according to die constitution, the walls of St. Stephen'^ 
shall ^rst resound ! 

CONCLUSION. 

Having, I am to suppose^ very different feelings on tfie sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform from a wkig aristocracy, I have ever 
pursded a very different Une of conduct. I have in my time 
been concerned in leading some of them, and in driving others of 
them, into the stadium ; but a racer wh6 needs either leading or 
driving, is not, I find, of the right breed to keep foremost in the 
pathot race, and at the goal receive the chaplet of glory. It has 
not been in my own power to enter the stadium as a parliamentary 
racer, for no Cametford, or oth^r borough, has ever been so fond 
of me, as to grant thci necessary certificate ; but although only 
assisting at, and not being a competitor in, the games, I have ne- 
ver, in my own sphere, required either leading or driving ; as th^ 
people, the parliament,^ and the king himself can bear me to 
witness. ^ 

"• Kogland's iGgis, t. ii. c. 2. 
*" t In my last argumentative petition, in the nature of a remonstrancei to tiie 
house of commons, I bad noticed, as may be seen in Cobbett's Register tor 
the 19th of May 1810, the refusal <' to inquire into the criminal accusation 
'Vbroueht by a member in his place against Viscount Castlereagh and aflfother 
" memoer, one for having sold, for a sum of money, a seat in their honourable 
** bouse ; and another, of a conni?ance at such sale }" and had said, " i*^ ^tuh 
*' treatment of the pet^le wm beyond, endurance*' For this language my petiticn 
was r^ected ; but it was received when the passage ran thus— <' that the admi- 
*' nistradon of justice in this kingdom is not optional, but obligatory. If your 
'* hpnou^abU bouse be in reality a judicature, it must govern its proceedings 

H 
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Whether, indeed, it would be in the power of his majesty to 
bear testimony of my last effort to apprize him of his own and 
his kingdom's situation, I cannot say. His majesty, e^en for re- 
ceiving the addresses and petitions of his people, is no longer in. his 
own hands. He is in the hands of keepers who, in contempt of 
the constitution, as declared by the Bill of Rights, watchfully 
close every avenue against addressers and petitioners ; and effec- 
tually bar all access to the royal ear, of aught but what it is their 
good pleasure shall there enter. 

A concise statement of what occurred to myself, is due to 
my country. I submitted reluctantly enough to a violation^ 
in my own person, of a public light. For having so done, 
i should have been a betrayer of x that right, had I not to plead 
both an unavailing resistance, and a final necessity of choosing 
between two evils. On those pleas, I now ask my indemnity. 
I was indeed reduced to this option, either to submit to have 
wrested fix)m me the^right of an Englishman, or to suppress what 
I had to offer. Conceiving the matter which I had to offer, to be 
aiuch, that could it but reach the ear of the king, it might prove 
the salvation of his throne, and of my countr/s freedom, I sub- 
mitted to the vioh^on as a possible mean of obtaining my object ; 
hoping, however, a day would come, when it would be inqmred, 
why the constitution had spoken, and why die Bill of Rights had 
declared that constitution, in vain. 

My mind so occupied, I attended Uie king's levee on the SOtfa 
of Dec. last, and stated, on my card for the lord in waiting, a cu-- 
cumstance, which, had it been mentioned on my inti^duction to 
his majesty, might have afforded me the opportunity I sought, of 
asking leave to present to his majesty what I had to submit ta 
him, as well as of intimating the importance of its contents. But 
I was required to change that card, for one widi merely my name 
and rank. 

I still purposed to have made my request ; but when I saw 
how much the king had to go through, added to travelling forty- 
^ight miles that day, giving audience to ministers, and odier mat- 

'< by tlte principles and mazims which from every fiogfish jadicatare are in- 
<* separable. 

^* Those principles inform us, * equity suffers not ri^^t to be without a !«• 
** * medy/ and, as recognised in magioa carta, that '< justice shaU not be 
" * denied.' 

** But, ^our honourable house forgetting these principles, fell into the error 
^ of denymg justice : wherefore, the nation^ if it abandon not the duty of self- 
** defence, cannot acquiesce in the aforefiiid decision of your honourable house, 
** but must, by reiterated petitions and unceasing exertions, seek redress, un* 
** til right shall find its remedy ; for, sooner or later, your honourable hoose 
<< must become sensible, tiiat, so far as it may, by its claims of judicial antho- 
*< rity, prevent the king^^s subjects from receiTing rig^t in his courts of law, it 
*< is itself bound to inquire into criminal accusations, and to do justice. 

<' After such a decision as that agauMt which your petitioner appeals," &c. 
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ters^ I thought it would be more considerateyto present at Wind' 
sor, the address and petition I had prepared. 

On the 26th I repaired to Windsor ; and, consulting my forn^r 
experience at different periods, but last so late as 1807, in which 
year his majesty (if I was not misinformed) allowed two letters 
from me to be delivered to him — one respecting a proposed pub- 
lic wcM'k for the nation's benefit and glory; the other, accompa- 
nying Englands JEgis^ for the preservation of the state's exist- 
ence; I addressed to his majesty, on^the £7th, another letter, and 
sought its delivery through the same hand as before. It was re- 
turrod me, on grounds I conceived erroneous. On the 28th I 
sent it again, and with arguments. It was again returned ; and I 
was referred to " the official channel." Still conceiving there 

. was some misconception in the case, on the following mornii^ 
(the 29th) I went to the house of the officer with whom I had 
corresponded, accompanied by a gentleman in public employments 
civil and military, who had obligingly undertaken to i^roduce me. 
The officer .was " not at home." The servant at the same time 
asked if my name was Cartwrijght, and on b^ing answered, said 

r-^he was ordered to infor^i me, his master could not possibly see 
me. 

I then inclosed my intended letter for the king to the secretary 
of state, Mr. Ryder , and sent it by that day's post. And, for 
the purpose of saving others unnecessary trouble, I added—'' I 
'' shall, as I conceive my duty points out, attend his majesty's 
'^ levee on Wednesday next." On the SQth my letter was 
once more returned by Mr. Ryder; who politely expressed his 
readiness to receive my " address and petition," which he would 
take {care should '' be without delay laid before his majesty ;" 
but, to my no small surprise, at the same time said, '' With re^ 
'' spect to the intention you announce to me of attending the levee 
'' on Wednesday next, 1 must beg leave to observe to yon, that 
'' the kii^s levees are private levees, and that no person is ad- 
'' mitted to them without his m»esty's special permission." This, 
I say, gave me surprise; for, on the 20th, I had gone without ask- 
,mg any permission, or conceiving it could be necessary. Here 
I paused. Happening to be much occupied, it was not till the 
17th of January, 1810^ I could resume my efforts. On that day, 
however, having chained the form of my preliminary appUcation, 
from a letter to a petition, it was once more transmitted to the 
secretary of state. Having, however, reflected on the new and 
extraordinary policy of which I had had a specimen, and on its iU 
tendencies, I inclosed diis preliminaiy petition in the following; 
letter: 
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« Ef^dy lith ^ankmtyi l^tO. 
'' Sir, 

" I was duly honoured with your letter of the 30th of last 
month. ^ 

" Its contents made it necessary to pause. Haviog, however, 
'^ now returned to the consideration of the fate of my bumble 
>' application to the king by letter, I have changed its form; there 
'^ being now, as I conceive, ground for formally petitioning that 
/^ I may be allowed to have access to his majes^'s person, for 
^' presenting information essential to the preservation of his throne, 
^' the safety of his kingdom, and to the liberties and well-being of 
^^ his people ; and that this information may be presented in a 
^* mode in which I may know that the matter I have to submit 
^' shall of a certainty come to his Majesty's knowledge. 

" Should I, Sir, obtrude upon my sovereign what were false 
'^ or frivolous, I well know the $hame with which I should he 
'* covered. 

" Whatever, Sir, is short of the subject s knowmg that their 
'^ addresses and petitions do in reality reach jthe ear of the king, 
" be forms and ceremonies what they may, is, I humbly con- 
^' ceive, an invasion, more or less, of a sacred right, easential to 
^^ self-preservation j reducing the constitution to a shadow and a 
'* name. ' 

" i entreat you, Sir, not to attribate to jne any want of reject 
'^ for the decorum appropriate to majesty; or any deficiency in 
the deference due to its ministers; for, in believing me inca- 
pable of ainy thing so reprehensible^ you will only do me justice. 
" By doing myself the honour to inclose my preliminary peti- 
tion, requesting you will have the goodness to read it to the king, 
you will perceive, Sir, I do not pertinaciously adhere to the 
" whole of what I hold to be theoreticaOy correct. 

^^ When f advert to the calamity under which the king is per^ 
'' sonally suffering, and when, at die same time. Sir, you inform 
^^ me, that in case of my principal address and petition being put 
^^ into your hands, ^ it shall be without delay laid before bis ma- 
" ^ jcsty/ -I am of course to consider such language bjBtween men of 
^^ honour, as equivalent to an assurance, t|iat it should, by jounself, 
'' as the minister through w\kqm the cc^munic^tion is required to 
" be made, be read to the king. . 

'^ But permit me, Sir, to request you lyilliiaye the gpodmss to 
^^ weigh in your mind the difference, between public and |irivate 
'^ confidence ; between that which might only >prove disadvanta- 
'^ geous to an individual, and that which might be injurious lo fi 
" nation. 

" In a gentleman's own private concerns, it might be graceful 
'^ in him, and an honour, to put upon the language of another 
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" genti[eina&.llieino8t liberal donistmctioa it woald bcsMr ; but in a 
^^ treaty, iBvolving public r^hts, "whether a mae atand in fact in a 
*^ private station or in a public capacky^ you will not^ Sir, I per- 
" suade myself, think he were justified in adopting throughout 
"such a rule of conduct. 

^^ For persevering ifi my original request, that I may be allowed 
** to know my address and petitioif shall come to the king's know- 
" ledge, there are many reasons. With your permission I shall 
'' touch on a few of them. — ^The first is, that unexampled situation 
** of our country, which filb the minds of the reflectii^ with con- 
'' sterhation ; and my firm conviction, that unless the means of 
" safety suggested in that address and petition, be very substan- 
** tially adopted, neither the liberties nor independence of England 
** can be preserved. 

*^ There are other reascHis resultii^ from certain maxims of the 
'^ English constitution. From that constitution we learn to distin- 
'' gaifih between.the king's personal and bis political capacity. While 
'* taught to view our king as, personally, not exempt from hu- 
, '/ man fraiky, we yet, out of res!|>ect to the dignity of his office, 
'^ and- that it may answer the ends of its institution,' confer on 
*< his perscMi inviolability ; and even in his political capacity we 
'^ exempt him from blame; for our king, in the abstract,— -that 
*^ is, the office, which the constitution has created for executing 
** its purposes, certainly has no authority ov«r its existence, tidr 
'^ any power inconsiatait with its principles, or subversive of its 
''end. 

** We therefore say ' The king can do no wrong/ as the 
*^ mimsters by whom he is to be advised, and< by wham his go- 
'^ Vernment is to be carried into execution, are those who are 
** to be responsible for all bis acts which have relation to the 
'^ public* 

^' Some make an exception as to the act of choosing those 
^* ministers ; byt the exception h of little force ; for the act is 
'' incomplete until ininisters are really invested with their powers; 
*^ and, that responsibility attaches to the very acceptance of the 
'^ trust, none can doubt. 

'' FroQi this view of the constitution, me abo derive our 
'^ maxim, that * The king never nUes:* but, «wbat is immediately 
^'to the present ptu-pose^ it necessarily flows from due foregoing 
*' premises, that * The king has no iiffirmities ' Could .a dif- 
^ferent interpretation be admiUed, the tujirnniiies oi a king 
*^ mi^ soon be made a road to the grave of ithe constitution. 
'' Those ministers, sir, wbo advised 'the course which,' as you 
'' inform me, ' has been uniformly observed upon the subject of 
'^ ^presenting addresses elRer sitioe the tpubtic levees w^ere di^^con- 
'' ' linuad,' do tiot appear to hnwe duj^ reflected uo the constitu- 
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^ idonal maxim I have last noticed; for although there maybena 
objection to a mini^iter's usii^ a form of words, dictilited bj re* 
'* sped, and speaking of havmg received 'bis majesty'^ command^' 
^ yet, as the advice of a minister must precede a command of the 
' king, so nothing more from those words can be inferred by the 
'' subject, than that the course spoken of is a ministerial arrange- 
ment. 

" To say, ' The king has no infirmities/ may possibly at first 
' sight be thought to involve a difficulty ; although it is certain, 
' that in respect of access to his majesty's person in the present 
^ state of his majesty's health, there is not any. 

*' Should apparent difficulties in any case arise, statesmen who 
' made themselves conversant with the chart of the constitution, 
' and who should uniformly steer by the compass of its princi- 
'' pies, would never find themselves embarrassed ; for that con- 
stitution is not without means of preserving, under any cir- 
cumstances, the rights, or the liberties, of all orders of the 
state. 

*^ That, by availing yourself, rir, of the lights of that constitu- 
tion, you may prove to your country that, even in the present 
awful crisis, the station of a cabinet minister is a ratioi^ ob- 
' ject of desire to a wise and good man, is the sincere wish of 
him who, with much respect, subscribes himself. Sir, your 
' most obedient hi^mble servant, 
« The Right hon. R. Ryder, <' J. Cartwright." 

" Secretary <jf State. 

The preliminary petition said, '^ May it please your ma- 
"jesty! 

'< The undersigned having a congratulatory address and petition 
** to present to your majesty, humbly solicits the favour of being 
'^ admitted to your royal presence, with permission, either to 
** read to your majesty the said address and petition, or to hear 
*^ it read to your majesty. 

'^ His anxiety, sir, on this account, arises from the peculiar 
«' nature, and very high importance, of the matter of the said 
*^ address and petition ; in as much as, added to the sure means 
" which are therein pointed out, of rendering the fiftieth year of 
** your majest^s reign fortunate and glorious in the highest de- 
'^^ gree, will be found statements of certain breaches which have 
^' been made in the constitution, in consequence whereof, not only 
" the liberties of your people, but the rights, dignity, and inde- 
*' pendence of your majesty, have been, and continue to be, 
'^ shamefully violated. 

'' Under the impression of such motive, he does indeed feel it 
'^ a duty to make this application : Because, sir, he thidis he 
*^ ought not, in the present critical state of public affiurs^ and in 
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*^ a cflse so'interestiiig to your inig«sty> voluntarily to hazard any 
^^probability of delay; much less any possibility of the contents 
'^ of the said address and petition^ not comity to your majesty's 
'' knowledge. 

'' And the undersigned^ with the truest devotion to the ser-' 
'' vice of your miuesty and his country, will ever {nray, &c. Sic 
" fcc.'^ 

To my aforesaid letter of the 17th, Mr. Secretaiy Ryder ho- 
noured me with the followii^ answer. 

'' Sir, Whitehall, Jan. 19i 1810. 

^' I have received the honour of your letter of the 17th Ja- 
" nuaiy. 

" I am at a loss to understand how the words of my letter of 
^ the dOth of December, which you quote, that I would take 
'^ care ' that your petition shall be without delay laid before the 
'' ' kii^,'or any other expressions in that letter, necessarily and of 
^ course imply, that I should myself read it to the king, I 
'^ should not have thought myself authorized to do so, unless I 
'' had received his majesty's commands for that purpose. 

5' With respect to me petition which you have transmitted to 
'' me to be submitted to the king, I have to acquaint you, that I 
*^ have accordingly done so, and that his majesty has been pleased 
'' to.fignify his pleasure to me; that his majesty sees no reason, 
'^ from anycircumstances^tated in your petition, to vai^ irom the 
<' course which his majesty has thought, fit to direct should be 
** observed in the mode of laying the petitions and addresses of 
** his subjects before his majesty, or that the petition should be 
'' read to his majesty by you, or in your presence. 
'^ I have die honour to be, 
"Sir, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 
" Captain Cartwr^ht. " R. Rydee." 

On the 25th of January, I went to town, and wrote to Mr. 
Secretary Ryder, as follows : 

" Sir, London, Jan. 25, 1810. 

>' I was honoured with your letter of the 19th, by which I am 
'' truly soiry to learn that the king's subjects have now no means 
" of knowii^g whether their grievances can, or cannot, find a way 
" to hb miyesty's certain knowledge, even through the medium 
" of petitions* 

" At such a crisis as the present, this information is tnily 
" alarming. 

<< Having, however, done my duty, I must now yield to ne* 
" cessity. 
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" Jt therefor^, sir, deKver at your office, inclosed v/iSa AU 
** letter, the address and petition I was anxious to hare presented' 
** in person to the king, in a way to have known that its contents 
" had found their way to his majesty's knowledge. 

" Hoping, sii', I may be informed, when the said address and 
" petition shal have been submitted to his majesty^s considera- 
" tion, I have the honour to be, with much respect, 
*' Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble sCTvant, 

" J. Cartwbight." 

Our correspondence closed with the following reply. 



4i 
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« SiE, WMtekall, Jan. 9Q. 1«10. 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated 
'* 'LcxTdon, January 1610, inclosing a " congratulatory address' 
" iand petition" to his majesty ; and in reply, I lose no time in 
** acquainting you, that in pursuance of your request, I have had 
^* tfie honour to lay the same before the Idng. 
" 1 am, sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
^* Johi Cartwrighty Esq. " R. Ryder/' 

" London f 

* . 

On this corre^Kmdence I diall make but two observations. 
First, then, when his majesty had so graciously and so promptly 
commanded his Secretary of State to transmit to me the royal 
answer to my preliminary petition, I was thereby flattered with a 
'hope, that, in due time, when his majesty should have taken 
into mature consideration, and fully reflected on, the contents 
of my subsequent address and petition, so infinitely more impor- 
tant dian the other, and so personally interesting to himself, I 
might have learned from his Secretary of State, what were his 
majesty's sentiments thereon. 

That time, however, has not yet arrived. What ministers 
think of the information and the suggestions I wished humbly to 
have submitted to his majesty, is easy to infer from the tenour of 
their own counsels and conduct since January. What the king 
himself thinks of it, — orwkethtr, indeed, Ae, to the present moment, 
knows of it J remains a matter of mere conjecture. 

Ill my petition, ministers themselves are accused of high cri- 
minalHy. One of these ministers is made an '* official channel,'' 
through whom alone I. am allowed to approach my sovereign. 
He tells me ray petition is laid before the king, who unhappily 
is deprived of sight, but that, unless commanded, be cannot read 
it to the fcii^. Wby, then, I^ant to know, is it to pass through 
his hand alone ? upon the whole, it is left to the reader to de- 
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ttimiixe,. whether this be the right of petitiooing which the pa- 
triots of the revolution thought they had secured to the people of 
England. 

Before I close the subject, there is^ however, a piece of justice 
I am desirous of doing to the present ministry. I had imagined 
that this, taking as it were our sovereign into>cu8tody, this watch- 
fulness in guarding all approaches, diis alarming encroachment 
on the right of petitionmg, had exclu3ively belonged to the No- 
Popery gentlemen ; but from a subsequent letter from Mr. Se- 
cretary Ryder to Lord Holland, respecting an address and peti- 
tion from the town of Nottingham, we learn that this is by no 
means the case; that they found the '^ course*' ready made to 
their hands ; as it ha J been practised by the coalition ministry of 
the Grenvilles and the Whigs. 

This seems the more extraordinary, as I know Mr. Fox, on 
his entrance upon office in 1 806, found a great collection of ad- 
dresses and petitions of the preceding year against Lord Melville, 
and. in favour of r^orm, which Lord Hawkesbury had not 
'^ taken care should be. without delay laid before his majesty," on 
which h^ (Mr. Fox) expressed disapprobation ; with an intention 
of correcting the abuse. 

My own address and petition, ai^mentative and long, is 
here omitted. It wfts referred to in the speech of Sir Francis 
Burdett to his constituents on the Slst of July, 1810, (p. 8.) as 
'^ meant to be laid before the king, in order to awaken him to a 
*' true sense of his situation." 

Now, renowned countrymen ! — Inheritors and assertors of li- 
berty ! look back and ruminate. 

Who are the men, entitled to your support? Who are the 
men, with whom ye can agree in object and in conduct? who 

ABB THE ENLIGHTENED, THE PRACTICAL STATESMEN, 
OF TALENT AND INTEGRITY, TO PRESERVE OUR LAWS 

AND LIBERTIES ? — ^YQ they to be found among either the mi- 
nisters or the ex-ministers, who have hitherto proved so utterly 
incompetent to the task ; and so much more prone to destroy y than to 
preserve ? Will ye seek them among the opposite Actions who, 
with so little shame, combined in rejecting ^r.Madocks» Inquiry 
into a ministerial sale of a seat in parliament ? Do you hope to 
find them among any of those parties who have mv^iX^A foreign 
mercenary soldiers from Germany y Sicily, and France, to 
DEFEND your island, that has above two millions five hundred 
thousand men capable of bearing arms, exclusive of a million 
more in Ireland? 

If in those directions it is in vain to look, shall ye dream of 
finding them among the puerile band of half reformers, who 
cannot even nibble at the fences of the borough faction 
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without having their ** iteth dratm/^ and being covered W|Al ri*^ 
dicule? 

No, my renowned countrymen ! The sterling gold of your 
couutiy's patriotism, like its sterling coin, is, by an evil system^ 
driven out of circulation. Put an end to the system, and it will 
return. You yourselves, by public exertion in your several dis- 
tricts, must be the restorers of your own freedom and its atten- 
dant blessings. Join then, hand and heart, with all who honestfy 
maintain your LEGisiiATivE bights to representation eo-exten" 
nve with direct taxation — a fair distribution thereof— ks}A annual 
parliaments : In short, with one voice assert yOur rights^ and 
declare yourselves constitutional reformers. Then shall 
ye soon cast anchor in thd loi% wished for haven of liberty and 
rest ! 

This reformation effected, the hidden treasures of public 
virtue and wisdom, now deep buried in the bosom of society, 
will every where abundantly come forth, and freely circulate: 
The BOROUGH FACTION, Covered with crimes and infamy, 
will be no more: and then die doors of parliament and of office, 
*' instinct with mind," (as were die Phctacian ships*) will spon- 
taneously fly open to patriot representatives of a free people, and 

to PRACTICAL STATESMEN, OF TALENT AND INTEGRITY^ 
TO PRESERVE OUR LAWS AND LIBERTIES! 

• HomeT*! Odyssey. . 
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APPENDIX. 



Let those who turn their anxious Noughts to the meaM of 
Peace^ peruse the following letter^ intended to have been in- 
serted in a preceding part of this book. It was from a retired 
Colonel^ a man of abiUty and independent fortune. «Beii^ no loi^f 
under the temptation of giving military opinions with a view to 
professional advantages^ both Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas wer/j^ 
wont to consult him on the defence of our island. 



^-r 



*' Dear Sir, Bath, 25ib Dec. 7603. 

" You have my best thanks for your kind attention, ^ sending 
me a copy of the ^gis. My impatience to read itfed me to 
Phillips's as soon as I arrived in London. I 

'^ If it afford the same conviction to the minds ■ those in 
power, as it has to mine, the country may lo^ for an 
honourable and secure peace : At all events, those Who read 
your work, must think you, as I do, highly entitle to the 
gratitude of your fellow citizens. 

^^ Believe me, dear sir, with sincere esteem, 

*' Your much obliged humble servant, 

« EDWARD WHITWELL.* 
John Cartzmght, Esq" ^ ^ 



Those who can hope for any thing deserving the name of Pe A0£ 
with Napoleon, without first restoring to '^full vigour and 
energy^' the two vital organs of the state, are, in my view of 
the matter, juJst as free from insanity, as the governor of a town 
would be, who should think of resisting a besieging army, having 
an immense artillery, with a garrison that had neither bread nor 
gunpowder ; an expectation on a par with that of our *^ mode" 
rate reformers^ on the mehm of resisting the borough 

FACTION. 
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The reader will haveobserved^in different parts of this '^ Com- 
pabison/^ the introduction of blanks. They are none of mine. 
I should h^ve been ashamed of them, had they not been intro- 
duced at the request of, and in consideration for, my printer and 
bookseller ; to free them from apprehension, in what their learned 
adviser terms " these base times. 

"^ Jhe words wnich have been displaced being those only of 
tK)nfeJ^pt and indignation^ their omission, will not injure my ar- 

gumeni^ik 

If the CoxsTTTU,TtoN — if Political L,iberty — if those 
Lbgisl.Vive Rights in which that Liberty consists, be to 
this nation a common inheritance, and the most invaluable of all ^ 
propertt^I^'^hj are not the borough-mongers, who have 
robbed i^3^community of the greater part of that property — who 
notoriousjiy make sale of seats in parliament — and who, by such 
means, incessantly pillage the suffering nation-~why, I ask, are i 
not these borough-mongers indictable in our courts of law, l 
at any man's suit, of felony, as robbers ; and of Reason, as sub- 
subvertefs of the constitution ?— are we neither to have our 
remedy at law^ nor (o express our abhorrence and indigna- 
tion? 



FINIS. l{. 



J. M'Crbert, Prittt^t 
Wack^Ione-Coiirt, Leaden* 
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